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dreadful prostration of all my powers, 


Which had twice before brought me to the 


brink of the grave. My brain reeled—my 
eyes swam—all the blood in my body 
seemed rushing with torrent-like fury to 
my head, and bursting with irrepressible 
violence from every possible vent. ‘Che next 
moment | lay senseless at the feet of my 

ul-judging mother, and my unhappy son. 
For many weeks I was confined to a bed 
of sickness. A sort of stupor fell upon me; 
I was conscious of what was passing 
around me, but I had not the power of 
making known my consciousness, and my 
eyes, too, were totally darkened, so that I 
could not distinguish between day and night. 
My mother nursed me with the tenderest 
gh there was often a light step round 
: ‘ : ed, and a hand of feminine softness 
uP my brow, which I knew must be the 
p and hand of my son. Words cannot 
sensations that thrilled me 
him near me. ‘The love which 
ong up in my heart— 
I felt at finding that 
ove iad been lavished upon an 
pt e sudden and awful overthrow of 
ambitious hopes—the sickening re- 


collect} 
col ection of my ill-gotten, and now useless, 
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CONCLUDED. 


For the third trme I was visited by that | wealth—all united to awaken emotions 


which made my very soul quiver beneath 
his gentle touch. At times I heard his 
sweet voice warbling, in some distant corner 
of my apartment, snatches of old bailads, 
or wild melodies, for which he framed words 
as he sung——words wild and incoherent, 
but full of gentle and tender feeling. Had 
he been a stranger, my soul would have 
yearned towards the helpless and interest- 
ing boy; but the destruction of my own 


proud hopes was too present with me, and 


my heart grew faint as I listened to his 
flute-like tones. 

At length 1 was once more enabled to 
leave my couch, but my eyes werestill dark- 
ened; the violence of my disease had spent 
its strength upon my sight; and it was a 
matter of doubt with my physicians whether 
I would ever recover that inestimable gift. 
I was, however, able to leave my room, 
and, led by my mother, or some attendant, 
began to take short walks about the lawn. 
I soon found that my boy’s light step was 
generally beside me. His naturally tender 
disposition enabled him readily to learn 
the lesson of affection which my mother 
taught him during my illness; and, as he 
gradually overcame his timidity, I often 
felt his soft hand in mine, as he gently 
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: of a gibberimg idiot. Had he died then, | 


| sputt, Think what must have been the 
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ranged me towards some favorite retreat. 
Strange'as it may seem, it was with the ut- 
most difficulty I could endure his presence. 
‘A vague horror thrilled my frame whenever 
he approached ‘me, and it required all ry 
self-command to conceal it. It was long 
before I could summon resolution to inquire 
why this dreadful effliction had not been 
‘made ‘known te'me. The child’s health 
savas such during Mfancy as to preclude any 
‘hope of pretoaged fife. Several years of 
course elapsed before they could accurately 
ascertein his unhappy situation; and when | 
at length suspicion became certainty, the 
belief that the delicacy of his constitution 
‘had assuredly destined ‘him ¢o early death, 
prevented my mether ‘from afflicting me 
with the tidings of his mental imbecility. 
She at first trusted that the death, which 
continually menaced him, might spare me 
the pain of learning his distressing situa- 
tion; and when, ‘at last, she found that his 
improved health rendered it necessary that | 
I should be madeacquainted with the truth, | 
she shrunk from the painful task, and de-- 
ferred it from dey to day, as if the blow 
weald be lighter from being so leng sus- 
pended. I did mot blame her; the mis- | 
chief could not now be repaired. What 
might have been my situation, had I known | 
‘the truth, it was vain now to imagine. 
Now waslost—the infirmities of prema- 
ture age were upon me—I was a wretched 
wor-eut man——-the widowed father of an. 
idiot bey—the heirless possesser of incal-: 
culable wealth. 
Slowly my sight returned to me, and then : 
‘lid I learn to love my helpless son. His: 
face was the face of his sweet mother: the’ 
liquid blue eye—the rosy lip—the trans-’ 
parent complexion—all were hers—even to: 
the delicately moulded hand and foot.’ 
Such a face in a picture would have seemed 
the portrait of a beautiful female. The pre- 
vailing expression was pensiveness, and it 
was only in moments of glee, when chasing 
the buttertiy, or matching at the honey-bee, 
that his vacant look of imbecile mirth trans-. 


formed his beautiful oeuntenance into that. 


methinks my punishment would have been 
sufficiently severe; but an all-wise Provi-. 
dence lad decreed that he should be the in-_ 
mocent tastrument of torture te my guilty 


4 
4 


iness. Many a time have I looked upon 


then, as the finishing stroke of pun- 


jasunder the ribbom to which it was ss 
| pended, and, tying it to his own neck, fe 


jsuch a form visited his dreams. 


| deeply affected me. allowed him to keep 


anguish with which I looked on him an | 
rounded by all those useless luxuries with 

which my vanity had encompassed him. 
To see him wandering, with vacant: look 
through the painted halls and marble 
cases, or seated at a table loaded with rich 
plate and costly dainties, but, with infan. 
‘tile helplessness, receiving every mouthful 
from the hands of an attendant. No one | 
can Imagine the passionate pleasure which 
[ once felt in thus lavishing upon him all 
the superfluities of wealth, and no one cay 
form an idea, therefore, all these trifling 
circumstances added to the bitterness of | 
my punishment. | | 

‘et, he was‘one of the purest and gent. 

lest creatures that ever dwelt on this dark | 
earth. Guileless as at the hour of his birth, 
he seenred to have inherited, with his moth- 
er’s beauty, all her meekness and tender- 


— 


hima,‘as he was walking beside me, with 
downcast eye and pensive brow, and almost | 
deemed it impossible that so rich @ casket 
should be destitute of the precious gem of | 
intellect. Many a time has a faint hope | 
dawned in my heart that it might not be | 
irrevecably lest, when a sudden bound 
after ‘a passing butterfly, or a leap into the | 
thicket after a flower, would chase all ex- | 
pression from his countenance, and he- 
would return with the blank smile or mean- | 
ingless gravity of hopeless idiocy. | 
“He lived enough to knit iy heart to 


hin with a tender and strange affection; | 


ishment, he fell beneath the long suspended — 
dart of death. | 

About a forinight before his decease 
accidentally discovered the miniature of his 
mother, which I always wore about my | 
neck ; uttering a wild cry of joy, he snap pee 


fused to relinquish it. endeavel 


to ascertain fais meaning, learned fro 


| his wild rhapsodies that, night alter night, | 


“She. 


: 
comes to said he, “ and | 
and points te the stars, and when 
ime beckons me to go with her—ant 


do so long to go.” ‘This little incident 


gazing on his treasure. hd 


: it 
the picture, and hour after hour he we 
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He died even as a rose falls from its 
stem. No sickness, no fevered pulse, no 
glazing eye, gave notice of his approaching 
dissolution. We were seated one evening 
in the large window which looked out upon 
the lawn, when suddenly I recollected: that 
it was his birth-day. Just seventeen.years 
before, I had been transported with delight 
by the tidings that Iwas a father. My 
emotions overpowered me, sand covering 
my face with my hands, I gave free vent 
tomy tears. I felt his arm.upon my neck, 
and his soft lip upon my forehead, but 
still I stirred not. At length. he- stretched 
himself at my feet, and laid his head on my 
knee, as he was wont to do. when. over- 
powered with slumber.. I removed my 
hands from my face, and looked on him ; 
his cheek was paler than usual, but his eyes | 
were closed in such deep repose that I. 
scarcely breathed lest Lshould disturb him. 


Suddenly he-raised hishand, and, without} 


opening his eyes, pointed to the star which 
was just rising in the- heavens: ‘‘ She is 
there,” murmured he. With, a strange 
feeling of mingled awe and tenderness I} 
gazed intently upon. his face—such a 


change came over it as only one fearful} 


hand can make—my, idiot boy. was dead ! 

Little more remains to be told. Eleft 
my country, never to return. * 1 haye- been 
a.restless wanderer, have visited every land, 
and made myself familiar with every na- 
tion. My sympathies have become, at 
length, like those of the devotee, whose 

't is turned to stone in the very attitude| 
of kneeling in passionate worship: before 
his idol. O, God! what is left for me on 
the bed of death ?—I defer even to that 
gloomy and cheerless hour, ‘‘ the eleventh 
haur” of my probation—-the appropriate 
Work of a life. Let the appalling. confes- 


FLOWERS. 


They 


tis, and ever was, my Wish and way 
A all flowers live freely, and all die, 
eneer their genius bids theirsouls depart, 
‘mong their kindred in their native place. 
‘haken wit 
my breath upon its bank, . 


{the pure Ii] hath, between my hands, 


; y bring me tales of youth, and tones of love; | 


ached me; the ever-sacred cup, | 


elt safe, unscil’d, nor lost one grain of gold. 


THE R&TIRED CAT. 
A‘, Poet’s Cat, sedate and grave 
As poet well could wisk.to have, — 
Was much addicted to inquire 
For nooks to which she might retire, 


And. where, secure as mouse in chink, 


She might repose, or sit and think. 


I know not where she caught the trick — 


Nature perhaps herself had cast her 
Insuch a mould philosophique, 


Or else she learn’d it of her master. » 


Sometimes ascending, debonair, 
An apple-tree, or lofty pear, 


Lodg’d with convenience in the fork, 
She watch’d the gard’ncr at his work, 


Sometimes her ease and ‘solace sought: 


In an old empty wat’ring pot, 


There, wanting nothing, save a fan, | 


‘To seem some nymph in her sedan . 
Apparel’d in exactest sort, 
And ready to be borne to court. 


But loveof change it scems has place - 


Not. only in our wiser race ; 

Cats also feel, as well as we, . 

That passion’s farce, and so did she. 
Her climbing, she began to find, 
E-sposed her too nach to the wind, 
And the old utensil of tin 

Was cold and comfortless within : 


She, therefore, wish’d instead of those 


Some place of more serene repose, — 


Where neither cold might come, nor air... 


rudely wanton with her hair, 


And sought it in thelikeliest mode 
Within her master’s snug abode. 


A draw’r, it chane’d at bottom 


With linen of the softest kind, 


Withsuch as merehants introduce . | 


EF yom India, for the ladies’ use, 
A draw’r impending o’er the rest, . 
Half open in the. topmost chest, 


Of.depth enough, and none to spare; - 


Invited her to slumher there : 


Puss with delight, beyond expression, 
Survey’d the scene, and took possession :.. 


Recumbent at. her ease, ere long,.. 


And lull’d by her own humdrum song, , 


She left the cares of life behind, 


And slept as she would sleep her last, 


When in came, housewifely inclin’d, 
The chambermaid, and shut it fast, 
By no malignity impell’d, 

But all unconscious whiom it held.. 


Awaken’d by the shock, (cried puss)’ 


“ Was ever eat attended thus ! | 


The open draw was eft I see, 


‘ 
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Merely to prove a nest for me, 

For soon as I was well compos’d, 

Then came the maid, and it was clos’d. 

How smooth these ’kerchiefs and how sweet: 
Oh, what a delicate retreat ! 

I will resign myself to rest 

Till Sol declining inthe west 

Shall call to supper, when, no doubt, 

Susan will come and let me out. 


The evening came, the sun descended, 
And Puss remain’d still unattended. 
~The night roll’d tardily away, _ 
(With her indeed ’twas never day,) 
The sprightly morn her course renew’d, 
The evening gray again ensu’d, 
And Puss came into mind no more, 
Than if entomb’d the day before. 
With hunger pinch’d, and pinch’d for room, 
She now presag’d approaching doom, 
{|  Norslept a single wink, or purr’d, 
Conscious of jeopardy incur’d ! 


That night, by chance, the poet watching, 
Heard an inexplicable scratching ; 
His noble heart went pit-a-pat, 
And'to himself he said—‘‘ What’s that?” 
He drew the curtain at his side, 
And forth he peep’d, but nothing spied, 
Yet, by his ear directed, guess’d 
Something imprison’d in the chest, 
And, doubtful what, with prudent care 
Resolv’d it should continue there. 
|| At length a voice which well he knew, 
_ A long and melancholy mew, 

Saluting his poetick ears, 

Consol’d him, and dispell’d his fears ; 

He left his bed, he trod the floor, 

He ’gan in haste the draw’rs t’ explore, 

The lowest first, and without stop 

The rest in order tothe top. 
For’tis a truth well known to most, 
_ That whatsoever thing is lost, 

We seek it, ere it come to light, 

In ev’ry cranny but the right. 

Forth skipp’d the cat, not now replete 

As erst with airy self-conceit, 

Nor in her own fond apprehension 

A theme for all the world’s attention, 

But modest, sober, cur’d of all 

Her notions hyperbolical, 

And wishing for a place of rest, - 

Any thing rather than a chest. 

Then stepp’d the poet into bed 
| With this reflection in his head. 


MORAL, 


Beware of too sublime a sense 

Of ‘your own Worth and consequence, 
The man who dreams himself so great, “ 
And his importance of such weight, 


That all around in all that’s done 
Must move and act for Him alone, 
We learn in school of tribulation 
The folly of his expectation. 


For the Aurora, 
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CONTINUED. 


The following, to Rev. Mr. Vinton—the _ 
last addressed to his missionary brethren— 
bears date of June 18th, 1837. It wasde- 
layed till October and was then accompa- | 
nied by one from his bereaved widow, — 
which we also insert: | 


Bankok, June 18, 1837, 


‘‘ Like you, I can speak of labors which — 
demand all my time, interesting too from 
the fact that, if it pleases the Master to pro- 
long my life, | hope one day to proclaim | 
the love of Christ intelligibly to the poor 
Chinese. The language (by far the most | 
difficult of any on earth) demands all my | 
energies; and, though my progress isslow, | 
I bless God that I am not quite dumb. | — 
have daily worship with my teacher, and — 
others in my employ, and an additional — 
service on the Lord’s day. Sometimes — 
others are ins, I also doa little at tract dis- 
tribution, but with comparatively little | 
faith; for there have been distributed here 
multitudes of Chinese books, which seem | 
to have been lost, asinanocean. 
give me your views respecting the relative 
importance between tracts and preaching : | 
1 rejoice in the success attending the | 
Karen Mission, and hope that while en- | 
countering Chinese bigotry, ignorance a 7 
imposition, = especially while shut out of | 
the Empire, I may not envy my at } 
favored brethren. Indeed, I have the fie 
of my choice, though not exactly the os 
tion I could desire. ‘There seems | 
practicability of entering China by - | 
part of the coast. You request me 
respecting ‘love for sou's.. Whatn 
you yourself are taught of God. a | 
and stupid though I am my sentiment ‘ ot | 
in accordance with yours ; and wherev’ mat 
look we see the fact that whatever fe is | 
sows he also reaps. ‘The man who a. | 
his whole mind to any particular ¢ sion" 
will seldom fail toexcel. Among | 


tions 
aries he who gives his mind to transla | 
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multiplies versions of the Bible; he that is 
so disposed sends forth abundance of 
tracts, another superintends a few schools, 
more or less; while still another is perhaps 


content to maintain his standing with the | 


Board that sends him, and write a fair jour- 
nal and a few good letters. ‘There are oth- 


ers yet, who, drinking deep of the ‘ river of 


life,’ and fired with zeal enkindled by love, 
love of souls, cannot zest unless souls are 
being turned to the Lord. ‘To translate a 
portion of truth, to write a tract, a vocabu- 
lary or elementary work, though important 


each may be, does not satisfy them. Like 
J.B. Taylor, and others, their cry is, ‘ Give 
me souls! give me souls!’ 


O, that this 
number were greatly multiplied, for, as 
great as are the obstacles in the missionary’s 
way, faith’ and love, and effort—the three- 


fold cord—would overcome them all, and 


God would avenge his own elect. Alas! 
are not too many satisfied without conver- 


| sions? And if God should pour out his 
spirit in its converting influence they would 
be disappointed, for it has not been the bur- 
' den of their prayers and labors. 
_ such a flame of love as to burn out sin and 
| self, and set me about my Master’s busi- 
_ Ness, justas he would have me. The futare 
| to mers all unknown. 
. year, and, for aught I know, may be one 
or two longer. 


for 


I have been here a 


However, | am not at 
home. I want to see the cross planted in 
the heart of China, and to this work I am 
pledged. Pray forme. Domention me in 
particular to the Father, in conne:tion with 
the myriads of Chine, and believe me, ever 
yours in a precious Saviour. 


Banxox, October 8, 1837. 
J. H. Vixtow: 


“My Dear Brother and Sister Vinton :-— 
Little did I think, when this sheet was laid 


asida for me to fill, what. the nature of the 
_ Intelligence would be which I should com- 


 Municate. 
that the heart which indited the preceding 


But, painful as it is, F must say 


as ceased to beat, and the hand which 


_ Wrote it is motionless in death. Yes, my 


dear friends, God has removed my beloved 
en from my embrace, and from his 
a among the degraded heathen ere. he 
Scarce commenced them. IJ know ‘His 
én es are right, though His judgments seem 
vere,” and can say, ‘Though I am cast 


down, yet lam not yet destroyed.’ Oh, 
that my bleeding, aching heart may he 
healed by the hand which has smitten, for 
truly there is help in no other. 

Many things concerning the death of my 
dear lamented hushand vou will doubtless 
hear from the pen of others; but, according 
to my space and time, I will mention par- 
ticulars. His disease was dysentery, with 
ulcers. He was taken sick July 4th, but 
after this was convalescent. On the 81st 
of July he took a cold, which threw him 
into a fever, and put him back for about 
two weeks. On the 14th of August, how- 
ever, we visited our brethren and _ sisters, 
after an absence from their dwellings of 
nearly a month and a half. We soon eon- 
cluded to come and oceupy the dwelling 
vacated by Brother Dean, in his absence at 
Singapore, on account of his health. In 
removing my dear husband exerted himself 
beyond his strength, and as soon as ‘lues- 
day, 22d, had an eruption of ulcers. On 
Wednesday at noon he was taken with hic- 
coughs, which troubled him much until 
Friday night, when his raging fever, with 
the extreme irritability of his nerves, ete., 
led us to believe that death was near. Be- 
fore morning, however, these symptoms 
were abated, and his hiceoughs stopped. 
On Monday he enjoyed seasons of perfect 
rationality, and held several conversations 
with servants, and ethers. About 10 or 11 
at night he became raving, and contmued 
soan hour or so, when his strength was 
exhausted ; he fell into a sleep, and the 
friends were called in to see him die. He 
revived, hawever, and whispered in a wild 


| unintelligible manner until morning.— 


Through the day he enjoyed his reason per- 
fectly’; many times, by motions, requested 
prayers, and expressed, by his countenance, 
much sympathy for me. As late as 12 he 
tried to return my kiss, but was nnable. 
He also expressed his anxiety for the na- 
tives who stood around him, looking first 
at them and then at the missionaries, as 
much as to say to the latter ‘ Labor for these 
souls.’ Some time in the afternoon he 
manifested a desire to give us each the part- 
ing hand, which he did, and soon after ex- 
claimed, ‘Come Jesus.’ AsI spoke of the 
victory Christ had obtained over death, he 
said, ‘Mercy !’ which was the last word 
he distinctly uttered. As the glories of 
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Heaven began to open apor hin: he spent 
a long time in gazing upward and pointmg 
with his finger. Into-these glories he soon 
entered, for at 4 o’clock his happy spirit 
took its flight to the bosom of hos father 
and our father, ef his God and our God. 
As the last breath departed Brother Jones 
repeated— 
“ Yappy soul, thy days are ended,” ete. 

Angels, no doubt, rejoiced at the sight, 

but my spirit was wrung with angnish. 


Your sympathy and your prayers, my 


dear bother and sister, I know £ shall enjoy, 
that .my deep afftictions may be sanctified 
to the good of my soul, and that I may be 
better prepared for my Master’s service on 


{| earth is my simcere desire and prayer to 


God. I have yet to commence my studies, 
as there is no object in my studying Chinese 
longer. This would be « severe trial in 
the absence of a greater, but God'has done 
it, and not man, therefore, ‘ It is well.’ 
d.G. E, Reep.”’ 


In a Iettcr to her mother, Mrs. R., after 
dwelling at length upon the touching, yea, 
_ heart-rending scenes through which she 


precious husband, and I can say, ‘ Let my 
last end be like his? On Wednesday 
‘| morning we. assembled at the dwelling of 
Brother Jones, and heard from his lips 
some appropriate remarks from a part of 
the 15th chapter of John, commencing at 
the 15th verse. He afterwards addressed a 
large’ company of natives, includiag our 
servants, in a very affecting manner. The 
| mortal remains of my dear, beloved hus- 
| band were then deposited in their lowly 
bed to awart the final resttrrection, I re- 
turned to. my house to weep.and pray. © 
my mother, my mother! forget me-not ata 
‘throne of grace.’ The following, from 
Rev. Mr. Dean, written while on his 
| sage to. America bearing his motherless 
daughter, will be read with: interest by all 


dressed : 


Bria Fanxy, on the Bar, 
Sept. 1837. 


at Bankok have produced a deep impres- 


‘| was called to pass, says: ‘‘ Thus died my. 


pas~ 


who can appreciate the experience, both of 
the writer and her to whom it was ad- 


Dear Sister Rrev:—The solemn cir- 
|| cumstances under which I took leave of yon 


sion upon my mind. I have thought of | 


you in yorr affliction often, and : 
you muck, and trust that God, whe | 
your support daring your dear hnsbanl 
illness awd death, still continues his aid and 
his smiles. With this you are happy in 
spite of all circumstance which, in His hand 
of mercy, only have a tendency to increase _ 
your joy, by pressing you nearer the foun | 
tain of peace. Yow now probably know | 
better how you feel m view of your loss 
than you could when I saw yon. Then the | 
excitement of the occasion had not passed | 
away—you had just yielded up: your dear | 
husband to the arms ef his waiting Saviour, | 
you lad just seem him take his departure 
“to yonder world of joy,” and you had | 

| 


scarcely recovered from the influence of the — 
occaston to know the greatnes ef your loss | 
|or the richness of your consolations. But — 
| you have since, prebably, beew able to look 
at the. subject as 3 matter of fact; and, 1 _ 
trust, have found grace equal to your day | 
‘and enjoyment adapted to your wants. As | 
‘mitigations of your grief it may be profit | 
able for you to reflect that your dear hus- | 
band is happier-than you could render him, 
under the most favorable circumstances, 0 
learth. That he has gone to Him wholoves | 
him more thaw you ever did ; that he let 
the world willingly and joyfully, havag 
deliberately made all his arrangements lor 
the important change ; that it was the will 
of your Father, and that He has some gool | 
design for hina and for yourself in taking | 
him away just at the time, and under % 
attendant circumstances. whieh he did, ant 
that the time of your separation is short, 
and that you. will soon enjoy a union | 
end forever. Let these thoughts, with t } 
multitude of ethers which are calcalated 
allay your sorrows, sustain and comll ia 
you in this time of sore trial. | 
forget that the same support you ™ 
will be necessary in time to eome ; + of | 
loss you have now sustained, —- | 
losing its freshness by time, will ony 
crease as tivae is increased by m0” with 
years. Stil your joys may 
asense of your loss. I have fav. | 
have belo 
part of the. journey you now fenits 
th sore of the sweet 
you. ave tasted 01 horns that | 
and felt some of the pricking | 
grow by the way. It has for 
my history, affording an opportan rich iD 
proiitable reflection ; it has beet 
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COMMEMMORATIVE SKETCHES.—-TAKE EXERCISE, 


7 


consolation, and furnished ‘me an experi-. 
of God’s goodness and faithfulness: 
which it might have been difficult to learn: 
under other cireumstances. 
able to feel uniformly thet God was good: 
Sin what he gives us and in what he takes: 
away. L have reason to believe that while: 
you are placed in similar circumstences and: 
having the same God of grace to resert to, 
will secure equal or superabounding conso- 
jations. Vor, if we are not perfectly happy, 
| itis net beceuse God is unable or wewilling: 
¢@ render us se. rejoice thet you are 
| amidst friends to feel for you, and whe will 
spare wo efforts im their power to reader 
your eondition comfortable and happy. 
While you will doubtless receive these con- 
solations with gratitude, you will depend 
| mostly upon God directly for your enjoy- 
mentsand support. 
you will find yourself able to af-: 
5 ford a little eacouragement to the little 

Chinese church, which, while it will be 
affording essential aid to the cause of. 
| Christ, will give to your own mind a’ 
healthful exercise, and leave less oppertu- 
nity fer an undue attention to the less you: 
have recenthy sustained. ‘The best way to 
happimess and die with satisfaction. 
Isto have sonsething to do for Ged every 
day twe live.”’ 


| 
| 


From many letters received, bearing con- 
‘lations te a stricken heart, ave select a 
few. “The following was from Mr. 8. Peck. 
of the Baptist Missionary Boston :. 

Drar cannot allow the spre- 
‘tnt opportunity to pass {short as the no-. 
} ‘ce Is) without conveying to you some ex-. 
iression of my deep sympathy in your af-. 

fiction. It is bitt a few days since the pain- 
| ful tidings reached us in-a letter from Mr. | 
| Jean, and you ‘have been there maany 
months a solitary menrming widow. But. 
| hot waited, we trust, for eur pray-_ 
Promptas ‘your need, has come to. 

and has imparted te you 
ai, ns neither few mor small. May He 
with you—your Maker.and husband, 

the communications of His own 


love 
the bitterness of bereave- 


commen din 
(' 
on and guidance of our heavenly father, 


1 have been 


you 40 the gracions y 


be able to perform a valuable service in the 
Mission with which you are connected, be- 
fore you are called to your reward. 

Yeur feathful friend and brother, 


S. Prox. 


TAKE EXERCISE. 
Do you hear, cross grained, lany dyspep- 
‘tic? take exercise. ‘We firmly believe that 
many a case of chronic? ugliness might be 
cured though the means of this iavaluable 
agent. Your blood is stagwant, and do 
you want to know how this affects you? 
‘Take a microscope and look over to yonder 
pool. Day after day, week after week, it 
has been stnding there. 
green scum, yellow scum, worms, tadpoles, 


| spiders and creeping things innumerable; 


while the smmell—but we won’t mention that. 
Now come on this side, here is running 
water. Beneath it the sand is clear and 
bright; no imsects infest it—no scum breeds 


the sun hgbkts its depths. How fresh and 
clear and beautiful 2t is! imparting life, 
loveliness and health But ‘you, O, apa- 


you are the standing pool. fuli of corrup- 
tion. Axctarp and shake off your sloth. 


| Send that dead, biack blood, through the 


channels of your body; let it cone up to 
your sallow cheeks im ved waves; let it tin- 


| gle in your palms and course through the 


veins in your temples, smoothing out the 
wrinkles there. 

Take exercise you silly girl, lounging 
abeut with the headache and neuralgia, and 
heart disease. {See how your face glows at 
the mention of a ball! with avhat alacrity 
you go to your dressmaker! Tow fresh 
you ere for shopping! but these things over, 
and the stupid Jeli, the fretful 6) oh, the 
eternal eormaplaining goes its round again. 
Do von know how much enjoyment you 
love? Betty singing in the kitchen. 
Coarse, amgracefnl, ignorant as she is, God 
loeks upon her avith more favor than upon 
you. She is #illing wp theaneasure of her 
life; you are wasting yours. She is living 
for something; deing good to somebody; 
ouare suiming yourself, soul and body, 
and living to the injury ef those around 


md praying that if it he His will, yeuanay: 


you. Yes, you injwe them by your un- 


What do you see? 


‘disease upon its stirface. See it sparkle as: 


thetic grwmbler and jong-faced sensualist, | 
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TAKE EXERCISE.—COULDN’T SPEAK FRENCH. 


gracious words your repinings, your moody 
frowns: you live not only todo no good 
but to do positive injury. What is heaven 
to you? What are the blue glad skies, the 
green trees, the wild, dancing winds, the 
fragrant flowers to such as you? Your 
mind is blank—your society a vacuum. 
ake exercise. Exercise not only your 
limbs, but the affection and the principles 
God has given you. Set yourself to work 
to make the household happy. ‘lake a por- 
tion of care from somebody. Don’t come 
down to your death-bed to feel that you are 
going before all heaven to be called an un- 
faithful steward. Happiness, like every 
other good, must be sought for. Some 
people to be sure, are born like sunshine. 
They can’t help being pleasant and sportive 
and light-hearted; but these are like the 
visits of the angels, few and far between, 
and always monopolized. Kmulate them; 
they are sent for patterns, and with some 
effort you can cull as many flowers and 
catch as many sun-beams as they. 

Did you ever spring upon the back of a 
fleet steed, just as the day sent its rosy flush 


over the brow of the hills? If so, you | 
know the delight, the keen enjoyment such 
exercise affords. ‘The lungs take their fill 
of the pure morning air, and rise and fall 
unrestricted by walls and steam and air- 
tights and furnaces. The blood tingles 
along the veins and calls the nerves up for 
a frolic; the chest expands, the cheeks glow, 
the lips part, and echoing peals of laugh- 
ter rmg from their rosy portals. And: so 


how many coffins have been carried from | 
its threshold; how many weddings ctl. 
ted in its antique parlors. During the 
walk; the mind is busy, and the limbs an | 
notidle. One lays in a fresh stock of gi: 
and sunlight and happiness, dnd returns. 
home not to mope, to murmur and distress. 
the household generally. 

Ho! all ye dull repining mortals: come. 
come ye to the resolution that you will give 
your blood a quicker  cireulation—your 
hearts will be sooner purified and made 
mete for the joys, and strong for the trials” 
of life. 


THE WIFE’S MISTAKE. 


The carriage stopped at the door, and, in | 
a few minutes, Margaret Hale entered the 
apartment, where her husband sat wholly 
absorbed in poring over day-books and led- 
gers. ‘“These tiresome accounts. still!” 
She exclaimed. ‘* Will you ever find time 
for any thing but business, Ralph? Have 
you no taste for any thing beyond figures” 

‘‘Margaret!’’ but the sadness in the tone 
was unheeded. as she continued— 
“We had such a charming evening at Mr. 
C.’s. Capt. Hill related many interesting it- 
cidents of his residence in Egypt, aud Mr. 
Warren, the famous young poet, rea! 
“Maud,” and some of the most beautiful 
passages in ‘‘Aurora Leigh.” I must read 
to yousome of Romney’s ‘Great Thoughts 


on Duty.” | 

She went hastily to her chamber for the 
volume, When she returned, her quiet en 
trance was unheard by her husband, who 
pen was rapidly moving over the almost! 


a walk at the same hour, though not quite 
as exhilarating, is quite as full of a simi- 
lar pleasure. ‘The winds play more gent- 
ly, the pulses are quieterg there is more 


‘ room for meditation, the laugh is changed |terminable columns of figures. With at 
. to a smile, the glow of the blood is more 


xpressi ‘ence, almost, of 
equal; but the wonders of nature come more. pot hastily tume 
| immediateiy under observation. Here is awa 
gentle violet, there a crowned turft of grass arabe this isthe end of all my dreatl 
or moss; here some object claims sympathy; | of. marriage,” said she, as she reached het 
there another, admiration. ‘The still dwel- | room “He has fur drudgery, 
lings afford a chance for spegulation; you pursuits and tastes are all common-p 
wonder, if there, where the blinds are shut | and I must go from home to find the sy" 
and the curtain is down, death reigns, or| pathy I or to find those who will app” 
sickness distracts. You ask yourself | ¢ | 


Whether the sweet face that you meet is 
bride or maiden. You come to some 
3 dld homestead and wonder how many 
eee | Years have stolen over its venerable front, 


ciate, with me, the books 1 love 


woman who had neither 
be continually unsatisfied? 


* 
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| veal nebleness of character, jealously pre- 


| cherished the spirit of discontent, till tt em- 


hess. 


|, should not recognize in you my once cheer- 


F again, and there was sadness, almost stern- 


| | enterprise. There were a few years of wea- 


TRE WIFE’S MISTAKE. 


Ia the room she had left, Ralph Hale 
sgt hour after hour till kis brain was weary, 
and his eyelids drooped. Then laying 


in deep thought. | 
grt bless my Margaret,” he prayed, 


© || “and give me strength te bear all things. 
= | Give me power to make her happy.” 
=| Puttingawayall thougkt efher husband’s 


serving the memory of every slight differ- 
ence in their tastes and pursuits, Margaret 


bittered every hour of her life, and sent suf- 
fering she never dreamed of to the heart 
of her husband, who would gladly have 
sacrificed every earthly goed for her happi- 


A sudden and severe sickness came to 
to her, while Ralph was ina distant city. 
One day during her slow recovery the aged 
Minister, was sitting by her side. 

“Margaret” he said after steadfastly 
watching her troubled face, ‘‘you are very 
unhappy. i have seen ita longtime. I 


ful happy child. May I know what great 
sorrew has come to you?” 

Then with sebs and tears, she teld him 
allher unhappiness. 

After a short silence the old man spoke 


hess in his voice. 

“Years ago a wealthy New York mer- 
chant became involved in a speculation, 
whose failure took from him the accumula- | 
ted wealth of his years of commercial 


ty vain struggling to regain what he had 
lost, then deep despondency, a lingering | 
disease, and death. 

His wife and four children were left penni- 
less. The child, a boy of sixteen, had fin- 
ished his prepartory studies, and was about 
to enter college. By this stroke, he found 
| “IS prospects forthe future clouded; but 
; With noble self-forgetfulness, he turned 
cheerfully into the way marked out for 

m, and walked resolutely in it. 
é obtained a situation with a merchant 
' who had known his father, where his faith- 

| ulness and untiring devotion to his duties, 
; won the confidence of all who knew him. 


Uring the first years of her widowhood, | P 


aside his books, he remained a long time] 


‘8 mother taught a private school for 


young ladies; and it was the boy’s highest 
ambition to relieve her of this necessity and 
give her the rest her feeble health required. 
{ cannot tell yeu all his privations, his 
willing sacrifice of every recreation, his 
continued self-denial, that he might lighten 
the burdens of those so dear to him. 

ear after year, success crowned his efforts. 
In the village where his mother had passed 
the years of her childhood and the first 
years of her married life, he purchased a 
pleasant residence for her, and then a lucra- 
tive businsss beginning to rise in the West 
he came here. 

At the time of his removal here, accident 
revealed to mim the fact, that the widow 
and invalid daughter of one whose fortune 
was, by his father’s advice, risked in that 
unfortunate speculation which had so 
changed his own life, were living in extreme 
poverty. ‘To him they are indebted for the 
pleasant home that now shelters them, and 
for the delicate, thoughtful ministrations to 
their daily comfort. 

Now, when the commercial world is 
clouded and disasters crowd thick and fast 
upon him, and upon others, his anxious 
thoughts turn to the mother and suffering 
sister in the little village home, whose com- 
fort depends upon him, and to the other 
lonely fireside, to which his constant 


‘thoughtfulness imparts its own light, and 


to his own home, and the young wife, 
whose happiness is dearer to him than life. 
For this, Margaret, Ralph Hale gives his 
days to incessant toil, and willingly sacri- 
fices the social pleasures he is so eminently 
fitted to enjoy. 

I have been in these threehomes. With 
a love that is.almost reverence, his mother 
and sister speak his name, and with full 
hearts thank God for his life—that life so 
filled with the beauty of self-renunciation. 
The widow and daughters, whose hearts 
he has made glad, tell of his numberless 
acts of kindness, of his delicate and un- 
ceasing watchfulness, and daily they ask 
God’s blessing on him whose life is a bless- 
ing to others. : 

In his own home, the wife, o 
should bless him, whose gentle ministry 
should comfort and strengthen him, turns 
coldly from him because he prefers the hap- 
iness of others to his own gratificaticn, 
because the pressing duties of his life claim 
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all his waking hours, leaving him little 
leisure for the claims of society, or for the 
high intellectual culture which few attain 
whose lives are devoted wholly to it. 

“Oh, Ralph, I have never known you! I 
have so cruelly misjudged you,” said the 
weeping wife. | 

The old man continued: ‘Some men talk 
poetry, some write it in werds, and some 
write it in their lives. ‘The true heroism 
which poets have sung, the beauty of self- 
abnegation and of ceaseless devotion to 
duty, which have been their inspiration, 
Ralph Hale has lived. The woman who 


- has won the deepest love of such a heart 


should reverently and gratefully cherish it 
as the richest blessing of her life.” 

In the twilight of that day, Margaret was 
waiting her husband’s return. Amid the 
bitter self-reproachings that darkened the 
hour, gleamed a new and holy light. High- 
er purposes were aroused within her. In 
the future she would make divinely real in 
her life the beautiful ideas which had filled 
her heart with unsatisfied longings. She 
too, would live for others, and first of all 
for him whom she had so misunderstood. 

A hurried step in the entrance-hall, then 
on the stairs, and the next moment she was 
clasped in‘her husband’s arms. 

“You have been very ill; said a voice, 
faltering with emotion, ‘“‘but thank God, 
you are safe now, my Margaret!” 

“Oh, yes, [am safe indeetl now,” said 
Margaret’s heart. 

In that hour all was made clear between 
them. With new resolves for the future, 
witha deeper love for cach other, and a 
prayer for strength, another page of life 
was turned for them. 


Years afterwards, Margeret, a proud and 
happy wife, wrote: “I cannot tell you all 
he has been to me—my guide when I was 
ignorant, my strength when I faltered, -my 
best earthly friend always. What. do TI 
not owe you for revealing the mistake that 
had almost wrecked the happiness of both.”’ 


Reavinc.— Of all the amusements that 
can possibly be imagined, for a working 
or in the intervals, 

18 Nothing like readin< 
ing like Ing hewspaper or 


“HE DIDN'T MEAN To. 


‘Such was the 
had been 


occurred afew moments ago. The chil 


pitiful cry of a child wh, | 
struck by her little 


dren were ‘having a happy time together 
blue-eyed girl and a black-eyed boy. Sua. 


denly they playfully contended for a toy, 


then the strife grew eagor, the childrey. 


struck. The boy was seized upon for pur- 


ishment, when the dear little girl, with. 


‘more determined, and then the blow was 


tears running down her cheeks, sobbed, 


‘‘He didn’t mean to, mamma,’ 


“He didn’t mean to—that young man,-.; 


two years ago ‘you could never have 
persuaded him that he would be a counter- 
feiter to-day. He was a frank and joyous 


THE WIFB’S MISTAKE—KBE DIDN’T MEAN ‘ro, 


fellow, brim full of gemius, always noted in | 
school fer his funny caricatures and-delicate | 
drawing. Hedidn’t mean to becomewick- | 


el, he didn’t mean to have bad associates, 


he didn’t mean to be drawn into scenes of © 


vice, and grow red in the eyes, and loosein 


the joints. He didn’t mean to be tempted | 


by the prospect of sudden wealth, he 


didn’t mean 
uniform of a convict. 
Taking one step insured a swift joumey 
down the sloping road of vice, and the 
chair that is vacant in his father’s home, 
instead of calling forth tears of tenderness 


to wear the parti-colored 
But there he is. 


and regret, as the seat made empty by death, 


so often does, is gazed 


at with miserable 


sighs and the moisture of shame, ant the , 
thoughts ofdispair. Of course he didn’t 
mean to do all this sin and cause all this 


Sorrow. 


He didn’t mean to—that husband if you 
had told him. when he stood at the altar 


with that sweet girl at his side, that 
would neglect the wife, or t 
home only as the servile mistress of an 
and kettles, he would have cried indignan 

ly, never! He didn’t mean to 
home tyrant, exacting labor beyou 


or treat her in the | 


be 4 petty 


y 
strength of that woman, and continua'y 


holding up the ghost of his dead 


hold labor. 


grant: 


mother to reprove all her houses? 


He didn’t mean te keep her reduc 
last shilling, and was to use > 


ubterfug? 


when she wished to purchase necessar) 


ments for herself and children. 


choice into a haggard, sickly ™ 
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HB DIDN’T T0O.—TEAT Kiss. 


woman;.but God will require the broken 
™ health, the wasted life and the long, unva- 
m ying sorrow at his hands, and what then 
excuse avail, thathe didn’t mean to? 
didn’t mean. to—that wretched 
® woman, who so lately deserted husband 
™ and children, forthe precarious home of a. 
Mm libertine.. She was very beautiful and very 
vain, but she would have resented with: 
mi scora such a doubt of: her fidelity, and told 
that her babes were her safeguards. 
But now the little ones must blusl: for their 


= ant homes of others who have fond and 
© happy parents, they must remember with 
burning cheeks, that their mother deserted 
|| them.to goand live elife of dishonor with 
astranger. They will know that as the 
©, children.of such a one they. vall be poin- 
ted at their lives long; and. she, the pale 
© girl, with.blue eyes, whois the most sen- 
=| sitive, will find an. early. grave, where it 
=| would be well if the miserable mother 
were sleeping. She didnit mean to be the 
_ cast-off of society, to sink into an appall- 
ing depth of woe, tolive at last inthe haunts 
5, of infamy and wander, never to return, 
from. the fold of the Good Shepherd. 
didn’t mean to—that young 
Innocent once and honored, she thought it 
| pleasant to. be admired, to go with this 
» one or with that; she never meant to.be 
known.and despised as a flirt. She-didn’t 
F intend to excite false hopes in the bosom of 
F  onewho. scorned a mean act, -and upon 
q Whomthe blow. of -her perfidy fell; and such 
qT blows do fall. sometimes, with crushing 
Weight, changing his very nature... But to 
qf call the mana fool will not raise her in 
q the estimation ofthose who know-her. To 
him as a poor dupe will not. quiet 
|. theconscience that stings. She has turned 
q the garden of his heart into.a place where 
q rank. weeds come up smothering the flowers 
ti and blighting the fruit.. She didn’t mean 
(3 wages of sin is death’’’ and 
od will hold.alike responsible, the coun- 


| sony the cruel husband, the faithless 
wile and the heartless flirt. 


“THAT KISS.” 


gentle rahe pends on liftle things.. The 


) th 


they are but 


i unhappy mother. When they sce the pleas- | - 


of a fond mother, while 
the spontaneous expression of 


termine the character and course of the child, 
Her Sympathy, tenderness, approbation, 
instruction, prayers, will not easily be for- 
gotten. ‘The kiss of commendation; the 
parting kiss and silent tear, will come fresh 
to the mind, and that with magic power, at 
the very turning point of the son’s destiny. 
that kiss!’ he exclaims, as if spell- 
bound, its gentle memories come over the 
Spirit with subduing and controlling power, 
changing the life and giving direction to. 
the future. 
How much is often depending uvon an 
inconsiderate act. Benjamin-West declares 
that the kiss he received when he. sketched 
the likeness of his little sister and showed 
it to his mother, determined his future: suc- 
cess—‘‘ that kiss made me a painten.’’ Thus 
the influence of kindness or neglect will be 
felt, and will decide the destiny for time, 
and perhaps for eternity.—Morning jStar. 


—> 


REVERENCE FOR OLD MAIDS. 


I have always felt a reverent tenderness 
fcr old maids. ‘They are, in nine cases out | 
of ten, women who are too true, too con- 


stant, too wise to marry. In the early spring- 
time they may have dreamed of love; and | 
while their young affections were just un- 
folding to the ineffable sunshine, the cloud; : 


flowers of: their hearts in the bud. Then; 
under the ‘subduing shadow of: sorrow’s 
wing, the faithful vestal makes her seeret 
sacrifiées upon the altar of her love—and 
performs her pious pilgrimage elone. Her 
fidelity, her sufferings, and her martyrdom, 
make her saered.' ‘l'oo proud, too true, too 
honest, to become asparty to the hollow 
mockery of mereenary matrimony, or to 
enslave herself by a loveless tie, self-denial 
‘makes her saintly; and what she misses 
here we feel assured will be hers hereafter. 
The-eternal justice of God will strike the 
balance even yet. 
“ Love soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of love is there.” 

Tender mothers to motherless children ; 
affectionate sisters to sisterless men ; gentle 
companions, angels and.mipisters of grace, 
to all devoted sisters of sympathy, mercy 
and charity, whose life-long worship of love 
‘3 in.the sacred nunnery of the lonely heart, 


impassioned 


- 


feelings, not unfrequently de-: 


I salute you !—Béelle Brittan. 
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the storm, the frost, has nipped the sweet (| ~ 
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For the Aurora. 


THE FUTURE. 


Of all the divisions of time, the future is 
the most mysterious. Yes it is involved im 
mystery which none, however learned, or 


gifted, canunfold. We are ever disposed | 


to regard the future with ardent hopes and 
pleasing anticipations. Sometimes it brings 
us happiness and sometimes it plunges us 
in overwhelming sorrow. | 
The future cannot be scanned by any ex 

cept the all-powerful God who reigns above 
and who surveys the cycles of all coming 
time as readily as He does the present and 
the past. If we could explore the fature 


and thereby ascertain our ultimate and final 


destiny, though we might, perhaps, be bet- 


ter prepared for the allotments of adverse | 


fortune, yet we should find that such knowl- 
edge had been procured at the expense of 
peace and tramquility of mind. 

The present is at hand, and is found un- 
satisfactory in its nature. It does not ful- 
fill the expectations which the illusions of 
hope haveexcited. The past has gone and 
with it too is left behind the pathway of 
life, darkened with sorrows and bedewed 
with tears. 

The future radiant and resplendant as 
the bow, rises to cheer and bless, and fix 
the enraptured gaze of the world. Cheered 
by this symbol of peace, love and good 
will to man, and assured by its presence 


that henceforth summer and winter, seed. 


time and harvest shall not fail, the hus- 
bandman goes forth upon the earth to dress 
and subdue it. He sows his seed in the 
spring time, but not with a view to present 
enjoyment. With wise forecast he is look- 
ing forward to the future Autumn, when 
his fruit shall be gathered and the garners 
filled with smilmg plenty. 

_ But the farmer is not alone. Each sex 
and every age and condition of mankind, 
behold in the future the beau-ideal of their 
heart’s fondest and most cherished wish. 


Alas, how often the bright morning of hope | 
| Is o ercast, and the clear rising sun, which | 


betokens a goodly day, sets in thick dark- 
ness. 


We should probably be unfitted to act 
our res 


had we the 


. power to penetrate the fut 
and discern 4 


the approach of those misfor- 


pective parts upon the stage of life, | 


‘tunes that ave to transpire amd overshadoy 

our respective lots. 5 
‘The marmer as he leaves his home and ql] 
its endearments, to traverse the rolling | 
ocean, could he but lift the vail of futurity 1 
and perceive the adverse winds that should | fen) 
overtake his frail, foundering bark, woul | ee! 
doubtless tremble, and long to retrace his. 
devious course. 
Again, what painful emotions and poig. | 
nant sorrow would thrill the heart of the 
young bride, could she, upon the eve of | 
her departure om a tour of pleasure, dispel] 
the mists of the future and witness the ap: 
proach of the pale messenger to the pater _ 
nal abode, to bear away one to whom her | 
heart was wedded in the bonds of natural | 
and indissoluble affection. 
O, mysterious and ilimitable future! we | 
would not left the vail that shrouds thy” 
deep and dark domain, but rather concur | 
in the sentiment of the poet— | 
| 


Oh blindness, to the future so kindly given, 


That each may fill the place marked out by _ 
Heaven, 
The lamb, by riot doom’d to bieed to-day, 


if 


Had he thy reason would he skip and play? 
This life would be replete with darkness — 


and misery if we could scan the future, ant | 


foresee the events that must transpire 10 ow 
history. The sunlight of existence would 
be extinguished, and we should grope our | 
way in silence and sadness to the grave. All / 
the sweets and amenities of existence, which 
|the benevolence of the Creator designed t0 
fill the cup of human happiness, would . | 
ever pass away, and leave our race WY 
poorer without making it better. ii 
But, though our impertect and mn 
natures prevent our scrutinizing id! | 
the events of coming time, still sat | 
revelation unite in teaching the great 0 
trine, that we may qualify | 
present golden period of existence, Ai | 
acquisition of knowledge and the shis | 
of virtue, to spend a happy aed | 
world, and more especially In 


| 
| 
| 


Oaklin Female Institute. 


the insuranc’ 


Which we have on our lives ant 


to which may be added, and 0 ee, | 
laws is the premium which we pay 


“ Justice,”’ says Penn, 
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THE SON 


THE SON UNGUIDED, HIS MOTHER’S SHAMR. 


UNGUIDED, HIS MOTH- 
ER’S SHAME. 


CONCLUDED. 


A Child left to himself bringeth his Mother to shame. 
—_Prov. xxix. 19. 


Ill. We had not intended so long to 
have detained you. More briefly let us dis- 


cuss a more grateful topic, did time permit 


‘ts full discussion; it is that of a mother’s 
rewards. Less absorbed than the husband 


| and father, in worldly cares, and perhaps at 


times less selfish and exacting in her temper- 
ament, the mother has more leisure to con- 


template and enjoy the success of a virtuous 


and religious child, who in manhood an- 


swers and recompenses her early and pro- 
tracted cares in behalf of his boyhood. In 


this sense, then, hers is a more abundant 


reward than the father’s. If, with the child 
left to himself she is brought to shame, the 


_ child left not to himself bringeth her to 


honor; and his career is_ brightening, 
widening usefulness praises the yoke that 


_ in childhood may have seemed to chafe and 
| gall him. 


‘Her children rise up and call her blessed.’ 


_ Even after death, her memory may live in 


the frequent and grateful reminiscences of 
a son, who like the eccentric but highly 
endowed Randolph of Roanoke, traces to a 
mother’s prayers upon his childhood his 
own escape from the foulness and brutish- 
hess of infidelity. And what heightened 
and inconceivable rapture must be the lot 
of that mother, who in heaven greets not 
only her son, ‘and the son of her vows,’ but 
the myriads who, in a long trail of light, 
follow that son as the seals of his useful- 


_ hess, and the stars of his endless rejoicing. 


Such, we may suppose, are the rewards of 
the mother of a Baxter, and a Doddridge, 


| and of a Jonathan Edwards, and of a John 


ewton. 


| on Masses. 


tions of death, and is not all effaced amid 
the blinding glories of the beatific vision. 
So controlled by piety, and so blessed of 
God in the piety it has fostered in the ob- 
ject of its earthly tenderness, the mother’s 
love may look to find the felicity of-the 
higher world enhanced by the endless remi- 
niscence of these earthly relations. There, 
blended in both hearts with divine charity, 
it acquires its eternal indestructibility. 
Upon the privacy of the nursery, let 
mothers then, remember, that the eyeof the 
great world may yet be looking in, with 
eager curiosity from the character which 
that nursery formed, and which. in that 
world has been disclosed by the subsequent 


course of the child, thus revealing the pa- || 


rental faithfulness or neglect that at first 
fostered its excellencies or its foibles. And 
if that eye of worldly admiration or curi- 
osity do not scan one day your maternal 
haunts, it 1s an inspiriting but an awful 
thought, that an eye of a greater,—your 
God, every day, and this day, looks in. Let 
not those scenes, so dear to affection, and 
that should be consecrated to order and 
piety, be seen of Him, like the vineyard of 
the slothful, overrun with briars and thorns. 
Let the Christ who visited Martha amid 
her cumbering cares, and at whose feet 
Mary, choosing more wisely, assiduously 
sat, be invoked to guide your household 
cares, and to sanctify your solitary musings. 

We live in a day in which there is much 
of complaint and much of promise, with 
regard to society, to government, and edu- 
cation—complaint of society, government 
and education as they now exist—and prom- 
ise concerning them as they are yet to be, 
when improved by certain favorite reforms. 
We may say, that we believe in no wide- 
spread schemes that shall supersede indi- 
vidual self-government, and in no education 
given by the community or the nation that 
shall supersede the education of the parent 
and the home. From the constitution of 
the human mind, there are some great ne- 
cessities of its nature, that cannot be met 
by any general system, which works merely 


The steam-machinery, that should seek to 
supplant the barber, for instance, might 
cleanse some faces, but would cat more 
throats. Such also is, as we suppose, the 


Such necessities must be the | 
| wotkof patient detail and individual effort. 


| 
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. | And, even where no worldly honors, nor 
: | ength of days, crowned the child which a | 
| Mother’s love reared for Christ, how glad 
| mn st be the greetings of the parent and her 
nF p ‘pring, who are permitted to meet in the. 
4 sundiee of God. For the parental affec- | 
a. — that, consecrated and chastened by the | 
| | sntralling love 6f God, has been honored | 
| of enkindle the love of that God in the heart i 
i | achild, survives the shock and disrup- 


- useful to man, and accepted and blessed of 
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early education of the young. There are 
duties involved in this, that are not trans- 
ferred to nurse or teacher, academy or col- 
lege; and that cannot be discharged by 
any general routine, or fully met by any 
deputy. We believe, in any case of be- 
reavement, that Orphan Asylums may be 


God. But we believe in no systems of 
education, that would convert all the child- 
ren of a community into virtual orphans ; 
and then send them to the asylum of the 
community school, there to grow up with- 
out the ties, endearments, and mysterious, 
but blessed benefits, of the paternal and 
filial, the fraternal and sisterly charities of 
the seperate family, and of the secluded 
hearth. 


No worldly culture, no moral restraint, 
will benefit your children sufficiently, with- 
out God’s renewing grace at the heart. As 
christians, you will feel that this is your 
first and latest care; your first and latest 
prayer for your ofispring. ‘The gospel aims 
at the most difficult but also the most per- 
manent reformations. Other systems of 
human amelioration and accomplishment 
| are easier, but inefficient or transitory. 

They remind us of an incident in the boy- 
hood of Canova. That great sculptor first 
displayed his genius, when a mere strip- 


ling, by moulding butter into the forms of 
- animals for the decoration of a nobleman’s 
table. Now, had he always limited his 
Jabor to this viler material, his task would 
have been easier, but it would also have 
been worthless, because of its perishable 
results. He might have lavished taste 
and toil, and bestowed faultless symmetry 
on the bust, the statue, or the group; but 
the passage of a single summer's day over 
him and his work would have effaced each 
delicate trait,and have melted all the sym- 
metry of his statuary into a mass of shape- 
lessness. Now, such are the efforts of the 
mothers who educate only for earth, and of 
the legislators who plan only for this life : 
whose whole skill is spent on man’s out- 
ward condition, or on the child’s world] Vv 
accomplishments,—when compared with 


|| those mothers, and pastors, and reformers, 


who aim at the change of the heart. 
_ wide interval of worthiness and efficiency 

Separates the reformers who work but ex- 
ternally, from the religion that operates 


Qun 


withia on the inner man, and or hi rela- 
tions to the invisible but eterna] World 
Christianity would shape the adamant of 
the heart. She toils for eternity, Hers 


are the true, because the enduring reforms 
While a Chesterfield is moulding in batter, 
a Paul is hewing in granite. The more 
difficult is also the more’ durable achieve. 

ment. ‘lhe reforms of the gospel endure _ 
the pressure of distress, and resist the heat 
of temptation. The shock of the arch 
angel’s trump does not shatter them: and 


they do not crumble with the crumblin 


and burning world, as it goes through the 
flery baptisny of the Last judgment. Hence 
the gospel, like an accomplished sculptor, — 


‘Gives bond im marble and recording 


brass,’ for the permanence, as well as diff- 


culty, of its labors, and their abiding value. 


Be all your labors, my sisters in Christ, | 


for your household, governed by the recol- 
lection, that the renewal of the heart, the 


most difficult of all changes, is the only” 
change of permanent and eternal value. 


Ask it of God’s spirit now, at once, and 

evermore. 
Much has been said in our day of the ex- 

altation of the female race. Woman's 


highest glory is, after all, not in the — 


lic life; but in those scenes where she 


-thronged arena, and jostling crowds of pub- 


shines unrivalled and indispensable, asthe — 


sister, the daughter, the wife, and the 
mother ; the guardian ef weakness, the 
tendant of sickness, and the instructor 0 


childhood. And that same law of heaven, — 


irrepealable by all the vaunting philosophy 


of the times, that made her the mother, 


made her influence on the outer -_ . 
walks of society the mos? powerful when 


was the deastdirect. It is the child that was 


borne and nursed at her heart, which te — 


veals the character and portraiture of tha 


heart to the age and tke world. And thus 


esented 1 
it is, that woman’s heart, as presemivn | 


the habits it has moulded, and the graces . 
has fostered, and the-charities 16 
ed, and the prayers it has taught, shines 
from its own quiet and retired y on 
the household life; with a stea oa 
troubled beara, on the dark and aie 
outer sea of public life. | ‘The ae sin 
lish statesman, Burke, alluding 
gular felicity of his own married 1 *viica 
all the vexations and storms of his pe" 
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‘av to the contrary. | 


LETTER TO YOUNG LADIEs. 


carecr, said that all his cares deserted hime 


© tse moment his foot crossed his own 


threshold. Thus inuirectly, and by her 
on her husband, in soothing and 


© sustaining him, the wife of the great Eng- 


lish orator was most fitly and most beauti- 
fully influencing the circles of political 


a activity, through which Burke moved with 


such dazzling radiance. Was not the place 
thus filled by her a more womanly posi- 
tion, and the influence shed by her, indi- 


| rectly and remotely, on that great revo- 


-Jutinary era, a more graceful and feminine 


- influence, than the bolder position and more 


direct influence that were claimed and as- 
sumed by her distinguished cotemporaries, 
> Mary Wollstoncraft in England, and Mad. 
~ Roland in France? Such is, we conceive, 
by the law alike of Nature and Revelation, 
| the part assigned to woman in the great 
drama of society. Itis, onthe inner world 


_ of the home, large, direct and absorbing 


influence ; it is, onthe outer sphere of pub- 
lic life, less, and indirect and remoter influ- 
ence. This isolation is for her own peace 
and honor. Like the Queen of Night she 
_ looks down, as she ‘‘ walks in her bright- 

hess,” on the stormy ocean, not reached or 
blotted by the tempests below. They who 


' would unsphere her thence would rob of 


than they add; and whilst claiming, 
qa like the tempter of old, to be both wiser 

_ and kinder to the sex than the God who 
made her, would lure Eve from the conge- 
nal shades of her native Eden home, into 
scenes of strife, toil, and contamination ; 
and leave that Eden dark, by the with- 
drawal of its gentle guardian, whom her 
Maker formed for retirement, and called 
alike to tend and adorn that fragment yet 
spared of man’s forfeited Paradise—that 


garden of the Lord—a peaceful and a de- 
Vout household. 


— 


calamities that embitter 

pee a it is the petty vexations, the 

Jealousies, the little disappointments, 
Minor miseries,’’ that make the heart 


leavy 
then and the temper sour. Don’t let 


should never be papered, 
> Most of all, with paper having any 
Whatever paper-makers may 


For the Aurora. 


LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. 


NUMBER EIGHT. 


My Dear Gints:—In looking over the 
communications I have received from you 
I find one from Fannie, in which she re- 
quests that 1 should address to you a letter 
on the subject of **'Thoughtless Talking.” 
Fannie seems to speak feelingly, like one 
who has had some personal experience of 
the evils resulting from this practice. 

How strange, how wonderful is the 
power of speech! How potent for good or 
evil. If we subtract from our lives all the 
happiness and all the misery that come to 


us through the: medium of words, what . 


would be left ? 


Human tongues, under the direction of 
cultivated intellects, refined feelings, and 
benevolent hearts, may render earth a para- 
dise ; but, set in motion by narrow minds, 
swayed by base and selfish passions, how 
ruthlessly do they dig up the fairest roses of 
existence, and plant thorns, and brambles, 
and nettles in their stead. 

For young girls—the sweet blossoms of 
the human race—to use their tongues in 
such a manner as to cause pain, seems as 
much against nature as for the violet to 
emit an offensive odor. Yet, sad to say, 
they sometimes do it, often from mere 


thoughtlessness, sometimes from a lack of 


those finer sensibilities which would enable 
them to perceive and appreciate the feelings 
of others; and sometimes, alas! I fear they 
do it under the influence of envy, jealousy, 
and a desire to injure. | 
Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, and we may as well expect 
that a bitter fountain will send forth sweet 


waters as 


heart. 
making conversation a source of pleasure 


and of profit, is to ‘‘ keep the heart with 
all diligence, knowing that out of it are 
the issues of life.’”? Doubtless, the sins of 
the tongue will form a large proportion of 
that formidable record from which we must 
all be judged at the last day. ‘By thy 
words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned,” 1s a dec- 


that ‘‘ words fitly spoken” . 
will flow from a proud, selfish and corrupt _ 
The first direction, therefore, for 
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LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. 


laration of holy writ, ‘‘And if any man of- 
fend not in word, the same is a perfect man.” 

The habit of making individual character 
the topic of conversation is far too com- 
mon, and is a fruitful source of evil. It is 
very. difficult to talk about people without 
offending against the law of veracity or the 
law of charity. If you do speak of people 
always prefer to speak of those of whom 
you can, sincerely speak well, and never ex- 
press an unfavorable opinion or relate what 
could injure the reputation of another, un- 
less under such peculiar circumstances as 
render it manifestly your duty to do so. 
The fact that what you say is frve cannot 
Jjustily you in giving utterance to any thing 
calculated to lessen the estimation in which 
another is held, unless it can also be shown 
that your motive was to promote justice, to 
secure the good of the offender, or to pro- 
tect the innocent from the injury misplaced 
confidence might occasion. 

If yon do talk about people alwavs 
imagine them within hearing, for, in nine 
cases out of ten, your words will go to 
them ; and, unaccompanied by the cireum- 
stances, the tone and manner in which they 
were uttered, they may make an impression 
entirely different from what you intended. 


| Heart-burnings and alienation of feeling 


may be the result of words spoken without 
reflection, when individual character is 
made the topic of discourse. One great 
object of your education is, to enlarge the 
scope of your mental vision and give you 
an interest in a wider range of subjects, so 
that you may be raised above the necessity 
of retailing the petty sayings and doings of 
your associates, in order to find something 
to talk about. If those who have had no 
advantages for mental cultivation fall into 
the habit of gossipping they are far more 
excusable than you, who are capable of bet- 
ter things. 

The first requisite for conversation is a 
well-stored and cultivated mind. Without 
this, though yon may talk much, you can- 
not appear to advantage in a really intelli- 
gent social intercourse. Seek for informa- 
tion, then, on every important subject, that 
you may be able to use the power of speech 
in a manner to edify and profit. 

Whenever you are placed in ciream- 
stances where it is proper for you to lead 
the conversation, always endeavor to turn 


‘it in that direction which is best 


by: the exercise of a littie tact, turn 


calcul 
to draw out the peculiar talents of “i 


with whom youconverse. Guard carefyl 
against every thing which would seem like 
an efort to display your own talents or ao. 
quirements. The secret of being agreeable 
in conversation is to make others feel that 
they appear to advantage. If those with 
whom you converse are satisfied with them. 
selves, they will be pretty certain to be 
pleased with you; but, if you endeavor to 


shine at their expense, if you set up 4 claim 


to superiority, and make the nominative 
go, I, the subject to which every predicate 
refers, their self-love is wounded, and 
though they may stare at you as a prodigy 
of learning, they will not find you an agzee- 
able companion—they will not desire your 
society. 

Rational conversation is a very valuable 
source of improvement to the young. One 


may often obtain more definite knowledge 


cn aparticular subject from one hout’s con- 
versation with an intelligent friend than 
could be gained by weeks of reading. 

I would urge you to be specially on your 
guard against forming a habit of talking 


nonsense. A little jesting and pleasantry, — 


on proper occasions, may be very agreeable, 
but a continual stream of nonsense is de 
structive to all true dignity of character, and 
will render your society very tiresome to 
sensible people. Let it once come 
understood that you have no taste for any 
but trifling conversation, and you will be 
left to the society of triflers. 
and you cannot acquire it but at the risk 
of clouding your 
earthly happiness, and, 1 may 
of your soul’s salvation, 
foolish talking indisposes 


ers are disposed to trifle,you may frequent! 


versation into a more prontaue 
without rendering it less entertaining: 

Good-natured nonsense, if it be 
is a very serious evil, but 
making ill-natured and dispataé 
marks is a sin of a far deeper dye. , 
son’s reputation is just as mue 
erty as his money, 


iness 3! 
more important means happ 


of 


to be 


Such a habit | 
may change the whole current of your lives, 


test prospects 10! | 
brightest p the ik | 


for the habit of 
the mind to that 

serious reflection which 1s indispensable ; 
a preparation for the life to come. 
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| 
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te rob him of one than the other. Differ. resented ; and, believing that no wrong was || 
ent persons will, of course, make different | intended, let us dismiss the subject from ! 
 jmpressions on your miads, some much our thoughts without allowing it to en- |; 
more favorable than others ; but, if the im-| gender one unkind feeling. 
| pression is unfavorable, you have no right) T hope, my dear girls, you will bestow | 
to express It, except for adequate reasons. upon this subject the reflection which its — 
|, The golden rule will apply here. If you importance demands. Ifyouthink andact |! 
have been so unfortunate as to make an un-| rightly in this regard, if you can manufac- ; | 
| 


| 

and usefulness, and you have no more right | words have been misunderstood or misrep- 

| 

| 


"| favorable impression in regard to yourselves | ture, out of prudence and benevolence, a 
' on the mind of another, you would not} bridle for your tongues, by whieh their 
|. wish the individual to speak of that im-| wayward motions shall be restrained, you ' 
| pression where it would influence the| will wonderfully smooth the rough and |: 
| opinions of those who might otherwise thorny pathway of life. : 
 yegard you favorably. If you find your-} ‘That you may be enabled todo this, that 

1 selves tempted to speak ill of any person, your words may be ever such as to make | 


(just pause and think whether you would be) these around you better and happier, is the 
| willing that, for the same reasons, another | sincere desire of | 


should say the same things about you ; and Your very affectionate friend, : 
_ let your sensitiveness for your own reputa- Ruarsia. 
| tion be the standard by which you estimate | 
| the regard you should cherish for the repu- a | 
| tation of others. | 
To correct all the errors of the tongue is For the Aurore. || 
the work of a life-time, and the exercise of| WE CAN HAVE BUT ONE MOTHER. | 
all the christian graces is necessary for its pile 
successful accomplishment. ‘The couscious-_ MRS. MARTIN. | 
ness of our own oft-repeated failures in the; 
government of this unruly member, shounld| Green is the mould and long the grass ; 
lead us to be very lenient towards these who, er my dear mother’s grave, last M 
 @rrinasimilar manner. Severe upon our And long, long years have God, alas: 
; - Since that dark sorrows wave 
_ own faults, and suspicious of our own mo- 
tives, we should ever cherish the habit of When called by death from her to part, 


Viewing the actions of others in the most! er who my being gave. 
favorable light, of finding excuses for what} 


_* May seem to be wrong, of placing the most I could not think she then must die, 


First, burst upon my anguish’d heart, i 
‘ 


q favorable construction upon their words,| Yor merey from me hid 

qt and attributing the best motives the case! What was reveal’d to every eve, 

i will possibly admit. In this way alone W hat God’s love had forbid, ¥ 
| | ¢an we form pure and elevated characters. Then unto mine, else shorn of strength, | 
The mind partakes of the nature of the; How had I horne the breadtle and length 
aliment it feeds upon, and those who are Of all, of all, I did ? 

continually thinking and speaking of the : 
arker shades in the character and conduct, For her to live was Chnist, ’twas true, 


| oof others, almost inevit ‘k But oh! her sinking head, 
i ably become dusk 
emselves. Evil is @ Was pillow’d ou His breast, I knew, 


eae to the thoughtless remarks of Yet, ere she went, she clasp’d my hand, 
ae fa: we would wish them to attach to| nd pointed it to heaven, 

} seem when words from others, which) Ag if to make me understand, 

ler 6 offspring of ill-nature, are repeated | Wher speech had failed her, evep, 

us, let us remember how often our own| That, far above this world of care,.. 


dying bed. 
m, that gnaws at the root of every Vir- to was gain,” 
eel at the heart.of her who indulges in it. Mv heart at last gave in, amen! 
that we often speak thoughtlessly then her spirit sped. 
we should attach just as little 
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THE ANT OF CONVERSATION. 


A glorious rest, a portion fair, 
God unto her had given. 


And I, her only child, was left, 
Resign’d, but motherless ; 
Thankful and grateful, but bereft, 
Sooth’d, check’d, but in distress, 
Yor 0, we can have but one mother! 
And, in her stead, there is none other - | 
Can, with her blessing, bless. 
Columbia, 8. C. 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION, 


There is one defect in American educa- 
tion, or rather in American character, and 
that is, our young people do not learn to 
converse well. ‘They think—they act— 
when roused they are eloguent—but they 
seldom converse well. The boy is taught to 
declaim—to store his mind with those ideas 
that will instruct, and eyen move the mul- 
titude—but very rarely to converse with 
ease and elegance. The girl is disciplined 
to smg, and play, and dance, and sit grace- 
fully. 
womanly duties she must perform in after 
life—duties of the nursery and the house- 
hold. Her moral powers are cultivated 
likewise in this country, so that she becomes 
a useful, benevolent, amiable being. But 
she is not tanght to converse. 

‘She can talk enough,’ says the crusty 
old bachelor, ‘“‘ pray do net teach her, to 
any greater degre, the use of iner tongue.”’ 
Talking is not conversing. There is no 
deficiency in the former with our girls. To 
talk, and to talk well, are very different. 
The latter requires ease, tact, self-confidence, 
good sense, a well-conducted education, a 
desire to please, andan amiable temper. 

In neither sex should conversation be 
high flown, declamatory, or above the con- 
dition of the hearers. The voice should be 
modulated to the subject, and never raised 
to an oratorical pitch. The style should 
be easy, natural, playful ifthe occasion 
require it, with no strained and far-fetched 
attempts at wit or glitter, 

There are occasions when the very essence 
of entertaining and successful conversation 
consists in being a good listener, and in 
drawing out others upon these topics about 
which you know they can furnish infornra- 
tion. We have said Lefore that the great 


& 


> 


- — 


She is even prepared for those 


versation. 
the secrets of a conversational power, It js 


never was in any sensible man’s ¢ 


something. He had the tact of lrawing 


with him. 


ive. 
will soon cause the want of beauty to be 
forgotten by her powers of entertainment. 
Madame De Stael Holstein was an exceed- 
ingly plain woman, but such were her con- 
versational talents, that Byron declared she 
could talk down her face in a quarter of an 
hour, and be felt to be positively beautiful. 


power be acquiret? It needs some native 
confidence and much good jadgment to 
lay the foundation for it. Instructors can 
create it, by always requiring their pupil 
to give the ideas of their lessons I their 


text book. Parents, too, can early begin 


All should learn to converse.—Harlfo 
Courant. 


> 


was written by John Q. 


correspondent, desk in the 


Adams, while sitting at his 
Honse of Representatives, and han 
him to Mr. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio: 


“Matter and mind, mysterious oy 

Ts man till three score years 4 at 

Where? ere the thread of life was + 

Where? when reduced to dust agae 
Almighty God ! the doubt 


The doubt thou only can’st relieve; 
Let me to solace my distress, _,,, 


Fly to the gospel! and BELIEVE 


secret of pleasing consists in making others | 
pleased with themselves. It is 80 in COn- 


said that Daniel Webster remarked that he _ 


ompany a | 
quarter of an hour, but what he lays 


them out on subjects with which they were 
familiar, and in this way, gained infor | 
mation himself, and made others pleased 


When girls think too much of their | 
beauty, they are very apt to forget that the | 
powers of conversation are needed to please, | 
Beauty may strike a severe blow on the | 
heart, but it requires conversational powers | 
to follow up the blow, and render it effect- | 
A plain woman, who converses well, | 


But the question occurs, how can this | 


own language, and not in the words of the | 


spaper 
The following stanza, says new paper 


ded by 


To be a good listener ig One of | 


to encourage their children to converse . 
sensible topics, by calling out their opinion. 
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““THE SONS ’’—~A TEMPERANCE TALE 


For the Aurora. 
“THE SONS.” —A& TEMPERANCE 
TALE. 


BY MRS. MARTIN. 


I Ahad always entertained very great ob- 
‘ections to what are called ‘‘ secret socie- 
ties,” so, that though a thorough teetotaller 
and member of the Temperance Society 
since first there existed one, and also the 


wife of as zealous a ‘‘ Washingtoman’”’ as 


the cause ever numbered among its advo- 
cates and members, yet did I feel quite a 
repugnance to the ‘‘ Sons of Temperance,” 
simply on accouns of a certain shillobeth, 
or watchword, their passport of admission 
to their order; sosaid I ‘* Husband, I think 
you have done, aml are every day doing, 
quite cnough to show your zeal for temper- 
ance, without joining these ‘ Sons.’ ‘Well, 
but,”’ replied he, ‘they certainly are the 


most effivient organization of temperance 


that now exists—I always want my place 
to be where I can do for this cause the 
greatest amount of service.’’ But, my ob- 


| jections still continuing, he continued to 


work on in his old way, as a Washingto- 
nian, giving, however, his ‘‘ God speed’’ to 
the ‘Sons,’ and to every other combination 
of faithful men for the eradication of evil 
and encouragement of good, in the land. 
But,on our arrival at a new home he at 
once, wishing publicly to identify himself 
with the cause of temperance, found in the 
place no Washingtonian organization, 
nothing but the ‘Sons;’ but for the ‘Sons’ 


| ho temperance organization in the town. 


Said he to me, “I can no longer refuse to 


| Join the ‘Sons;’ it will never do, for soold a 


teetotaller as Iam, to be disconnected by 


| Name from this good cause of temperance 


In the place where I live, and where, what- 
I possess, will be most felt. 
think the time is come, despite the ‘ re- 


alia,’ which I don’t fancy much, and the 


Phe which you don't, for me to be a 
Son, A “Well, these are, to besure, minor 
0 Jections, which can be gotten over,’’ said 
z ‘and the story to which I listened this 

rang, from my next door neighbor, I 


must confess, has influenced my mind toan 


acquiesence in the propriety, and wis- 


*m, and humanity of your being a ‘Son,’ 


humanity that does 


battle most efficiently against the common 


enemy, alcohol ; but you shall, previously — 
your initiation, hear the storv also.” 


was very glad,’ (as nearly as I can 
recollect, ) said my neighbor to me, “ to 
hear you were going to live so near us, es- 
pecially when-l understood your husband 
had been so long a leader in the tenyper- 
ance cause ; for this cause lies, as it well! 
may, very near my heart. You have ad- 
urlred our pretty cottage and all its com- 
forts, and our domestic happiness, as real 
as itis apparent. Well, all this is but of 
four years’ growth. Four years ago we 
were homeless and penniless, and, day after 
day, and night after night, had Ito obtain 
assistance to drag my poor husband off the 
street, or pull him out of the ditch. Every 
body told me he was a desperate case, a 
‘gone case,’ and there was no use in even 
hoping for him, that my best plan, for me 
and mine, was to give him up; but, some- 
how, I could never bring my mind to do 
that. He was the husband of my youth 
and the father of my children, and if I did 
not hope for him, who would? But oh, I 
had indeed a dreadful time of it. I was an 
orphan and poor, I had no help. fron: him; 
and [ was, perhaps, too proud, I could not 
beg. Night-watching and spare diet often 
brought me very low, even. near the gates 
of death; but even then I would try to 
nerve myself to worl tosupport my fantily 
and keep lifein my husband. Often, when 
over a piece of work, my tears would come 
down and soil it, or blind-my eyes, so that 
I could not see to go on with it, and then 
would make poor headway, and we would 
all come nigh starving ; but at last, im an- 
swer to my poor prayers, a gleam of hope 
burst through the gloom—those blessed 
‘Sons,’ yes, may God ever bless them! 
took my poor off-cast husband by the hand, 
whispered hope and encouragement in 
ear, poured the oil of sympathy iuto his 


heart, for he had one still, not entirely en- | 


crusted over either—as almost everybody 
seemed to think, but one that yielded to 
the benign.influence of brotherly kindness, 
and my husband rose up from his degra- 
dation, and was again a man; and I saw 
him, O what a sight of joy for my poor 
tear-dimmed eyes! ‘ Clothed, and in his 
right mind,’”’ and soon, very soon I th nk, 
he will be ‘‘ sitting at the feet of Jesus.” 
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‘DON’T GO 8O NEAR THE ALTAR,” 


Ever since his reformation prosperity has 
seemed tosmile tpon us. Four years of 
industry and temperance have given the 
homeless that nice home there, yes, our 
own, and paid for; have given us food, 
clothing, and happiness. My husband’s 
business increases daily, we have not only 


- enough for ourselves but something to spare 


for others ; and, may we alwavs try to do 
whatever we can for the blessed cause of 
temperance, and may out prayers go up 
daily for the prosperity of the noble ‘sons!””’ 

‘* Well wile,’’ said my husband, ‘ you 
won't take umbrage, will you, either at the 
ribbon round my neck, or ‘the word,’ so 
that 1 may be one of those who, with the 
help of God, can bring such peace upon 
the earth as that which now exists at our 
neighbor’s ?”’ 

Never! never!” said I. ‘Go, and be 
a ‘Son.’ Yes, become ‘all things to all 
men, so that you may save some.’ Unim- 
portant trifles must not bein our way when 
a great work is to be done. And oh, what 
a work is this great temperance reform, to 
which the energy of the ‘Sons’ has given 


fresh impetus and renewed success 


Columbia, 8. C. 


For the Aurora. 


“DONT GO SO NEAR THE ALTAR.”? | worldly know not of. As ] mused an old 


WILL REIDE. | 


__ Seated in the church, one Sabbath morn- 
ing, J saw enter a y.ung lady and gentle- 
man. I watched them as they walked 
slowly up theaisle. 1 thought, surely they 


have fergotien this is the house of God, for | 


the laug 


plainly that their feelings partake of noth- 
approaching solemnity. Reverence is 
here imperfectly developed, thought I. If 


and giddy toss of the head sa 


I were a phrenologist 1 would now test the 


trnth of the science. ‘They looked first to 
the one side and then the other, in search of 
a seat. There were plenty of vacant places, 
but none seemed to suit them. Very choice, 
thonght I. They ventured still farther up 
the aisle, almost to the altar, when the 
young. lad y gently touched the gentleman’s 
sleeve, saying, as she did so, ‘ Don’t go so 
near the altar !’? Why should these words, 


y | sary of their. wedding-night. 


thought ¥, startle me 50? What is the; | 

purport, that they should thus disturb my 
devotional feelings? During the 
my eyes often wandered in the direction 
where they were sitting, and I noted the. 
vacant and would-like-to-be captivating | 
glance. She is beantiful, thought I, but 
those words, Don’t go so near the altar!” | 
seemed written on the marble forehead jp | 
dark characters. I looked at the young 
man, saw him adjust the nicely fitting 
glove, and place the delicate hand on the 
back of the seat, to attract, as he thought, 


| the attention of the young ladies around | 


him. JI gazed full in his face, he was a 
noble-looking young man. ‘There wasthe 
light of genius in his eye, but it seemed to _ 
sav ‘‘too near the altar !” } 


| I fell in a deep reverie and imagination 
carried me far in the future. Again I saw — 
the young couple, they were just married— 
not in the church, for that was “‘so near | 
the altar !’? but in the brilliant lighted par- 
lor. Friends congratulated the happy pair, | 
and wished their course smooth down the | 
‘stream of life; but they were gay friends, 
and had never been “ near the altar.” I 
looked, expecting to see some bright face, 
over which the grace of God had shed its 
influence, come forward and take them by 
the hand, and point to that haven, the 


— 


man entered, and clasped the son m nis 
arms, giving him lessons of wisdom snd 
truth. He promised to walk in the path so 
plainly marked by the old man. He a 
aid his hand upon the brides head, oy 
seid, “* My daughter, God bless you, 42 


make you a blessing - 
| Again I saw them. 


"T'was the snniver- 
The brow of 


‘each was clouded. Before them lay the 
Vitation to a fashionable ball, and 
ister had just taken tea with them an er 
quested their attendance at the eid ald 
meeting. The young man said ere 4 
like to go, but the wile hesitated. if ob 
dress had been lately purchased. t0 
went to the ball what a ry PEt y 
gratify the promptings of vantty, | 
brought in requisition. Just at hall, | 
heard 


ment merry vuices were 
1 listened, and they seemed to | 
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qmanly form. 


THF BAPTISM.—HOME AND WIFE ON SATURDAY. 


— 


o near the altar!” That might I saw them 


at the ball. 


Again, stretched upon a bed of pain, lay 
; Death was drawing near. 


The old father was there, pointing the son 


“to the light above. He shook his head, 


) and looked sadly at the weeping wife, and 
| murmured, “No! no! I can’t go ‘so near 


the altar!’ ‘The lamp dimmed, and. he 
stood before the bar of God. 

A wife was weeping by the cold form. 
The past came thronging back, and she 
saw the first step downward. Her heart 
was melted: Fervently she prayed to God, 
and Ithought to myself, she is ‘‘ near the 


‘Twas all imagination, and my mind 


_ | awoke to realities, and yet is it not real? 


For the Aurora. 


THE BAPTISM. 


BY MAUD. 


It was the eventide. Low in the west 


_ The sun had wrapped around his dazzling face 


A light fantastic veil, of wreathing mist; 
And, smiling softly on the blushing earth, 
Low whispered to us from the deep repose 


- Of each lengthening shadow’s gathering gloom, 


“Adieu! till my bright car shall usher in 
The peaceful dawning of God’s holy day.” 


How hallowed was the scene! The breeze 
That lightly played amid the tender foliage 
Of the early spring, wafting sweet perfume. 
From the bursting buds and open blossoms, 
Came thro’ the open casement, softly stealing, 
Pressing the brow, as’t were with friendship’s 


SS. 
The lingering sun threw one soft gleaming ray 
Upon the altar and the baptismal pool, 
hose calm still waters spoke to trusting hearts 
Of everlasting life, through Christ the Lord. 


There stood, with holy mien, the man of God, 
} Ith hands upraised, aud earnest look of faith 
'twould invoke the immediate presence there 
; the incarnate One, who humbly bowed } 
" meek submission to His Father’s will. 


Behold that other form. ‘With brow serene, 

e nwaverlug tread, approaches now, 

ith . as t-usted in a Saviour’s love;— 
gladness hastening to obey His will, | 


— 


trod. 

The song of praise swells forth from thankful 
hearts, 

While listening angels catch the notes of joy, 

And spec their echoing through heaven’s wide 
comain., 


The ritewasdone. Thelittleband 

Went softly out, while deepening shadows, 
gathered 
In the quiet house, and brooded o'er the wa 
Still, one bright gleam illumed the pencilled 
rays 

Upon the frescoed wall above the pool, e 
Whence spread a glory thro’ the house of God, 
As from the cherubim above theark;— 
Inspiring awe, as it were holy ground. 


How harsh the discord of the noisy street! 

The din of business, and the world’s gay strife, 

Which met us ere the threshold had been pass’d! 

But memory hoards these treasures of the soul, 

As glimpses of the peace and holy joy 

Kept in reserve for those, the faithful few, 

Who shall at last ascend the “ Holy bill,” 

And bask in uncreated light and love. | 
Nashville, April, 1858, 


HOME AND WIFE ON SATURDAY. 


Happy is the man who has a little home 
and a little angel in it; of a Saturday night. 
A ho:s2, no matter how little, provided it 
will bold two or so—no mattec how fur- 
nished, provided there is hope init; let the 
wind blow—close the curtains ! 

What if they are calico or plain, without 
border or tassel—or any such thing?” “Let 
the rain come down—heap up the fire. No 
matter if you have not a candle to bless 


yourself with, for what a beautiful light | 


glowing coals make, reddening, clouding, 


loud, as in the highways; not rapid, as in 
the hurrying world—but softly, slowly, 
whisperingly, with pauses between them, 
for the storm without, and the thoughts 


4 within, to fill up. 


“Then wheel the sofa round before the fire; 
no matter if the sofa 1s a settee, uncush- 
ioned at that; if so, may be it is just long 
enough for two, or say two and a half, with 
two or two and a half init. How sweetly 


the music of silver bells from time to time, 


And press the footsteps which His feet have 


shedding sunset radiance through the lit- | 
tle room—just enough to talk by: not | 
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THE DOCTOR 8 STORY OF THE HAUNTED CLULAMBER. 


falls on the listening ear then. How rmourn- 
fully swell the chimés of the ‘‘days that are 
fio more.” 

Under such circumstanccs, and such a 
time, one can. get at least sixty-nine and a- 
half statute miles nearer ‘‘kingdom come,”’ 
than any other point in this world laid 
down in ‘‘ Malte Brun !” 

May be you-smile at this picture; but 
there is a secret between us, viz: it Isa 
copy of a picture, rudely drawn, but as true 
as the Pentatouch, of an original im every 
human heart.’’ 


as am 
THE DOCTOR’S STORY OF THE 
HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


‘Dear doctor, please to come to S——-as 
soon as possible, smily is very ill.” 
So ran the contents of a message by tele- 


ewe’ which I received at my lodging one 


ovely day in August. Emily Brown was 


| the daughter of a clergyman, who lived 


some ten miles from the city. J had be- 
come acquainted with the family the pre- 
vious summer. ‘The clergyman was one of 
those lovely men so seldom met with, who 
possesed all the geniality without a particle 
of the austerity that sometimes, nay, often 
makes the deportment of the clergy un- 
pleasant to those who are not yet spiritual- 
ized In their feelings. He lived ina beauti- 
ful little village, surrounded by a sweet fam- 
ily, his wife and two beautiful daughters. 
Emma soon became my favorite, and in fact, 
ina short time I learned to love her. She 
was small of stature, as was her sister ; her 
figure very elegant, and her daily life pure 
and beautiful as that of an angel. Carry, 
the other sister, was called very handsome, 
but, except that she had the same soul- 
speaking eyes of my Emma, I did not 
think her near as pretty as my choice. 

- We had been engaged some three months, 
when I received the note above alluded to, 
I was preparing a houve in which to install 
my~bride. It was early in the morning, 
seven o'clock. I did not wait for my 
breakfast, but dashed out of | my boading 
house, and down to the car station in time 
to take the first train. I was in agony of 
of apprehension. 
very sudden or they would have apprised 
moby letter. I looked at the message again 


~ 


| 


The sickness must be: 


and again and the words Emil 
sent the blood back to my heart 
It seemed to me that I had 

loved her before, such a flood of sweet rec | 
ollections came rushing over my mini | 
Her face came before me in all its angelic : 
loveliness—the face that even then might | 
be cold in death. | : 


The cars stopped ; I knew the beautify | 
gray horse harnessed into the little carriage, | 
I knew the face that stood at his head, peer: 
ing into the car-window. ‘Is she alive? | 
was all I could say, and his reply filled me | 
With anguish. 

“Only just alive; it seems as if she was 
waiting for you.” 

I entered that chamber. The curtains | 
of red, threw fair flushes upon the cheeks — 
of the dying girl—her face was radiant. | 
God was mercifully calling her to him with- | 
out pain. She had been in fearful parox- | 
ysms the whole night; she was free now from 
all suffering, though doomed to death. | 
Her disease was the fatal cholera, then com- | 
mencing its ravages in this part ofthe coun- | 
try. 
7 watched three hours, and then stooping, 1 
kissed a brow already crowned. in glory by 
the angels. She was gone—my Emma, 
my promised wife, and I was tasting the 
bitterness of my first real sorrow. 

For many days my life appeared a dead 
blank. I went out on my visits and re 
turned mechanically. All the interest had 
I threw into my labors as a medical mat, — 
when I returned home, some thing was want 
ing. It wasa melaneholly solace tog? = 
a week and visit the grave of my love. } 
was buried in a beautiful hill-side ne 
and a marble urn( stood at her head, fil | 
always with fresh @fid lovely flowers. =. | 

Oneevening on my return to the parso® 
age, I observed there seemed to bea re | 
feeling of depression am ng 38 . 
Carrie, who mourned constanthy 
ter, was paler than ever ; the mot panty | 
father started frequently, | thought, ar 
sound and looked nervously about. as] 

At last the good minister spoke J™ 
was preparing to go home— 
singular circumstance to relate 170 | 

ou hear it?” 
I assented and he continued, 
believe in giving way to any absurd” 


4s very 
1D & torrent. | 
hever really | 


| 


perstitious fallacy that may cross 


the mind, 
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~~ 


but a circumstance has happened whick has 
made us all uneasy. Twice since Emma 


| aed her chamber has been occupied, once by 


bers square and very large. 


mv sister and, once by my brother. They 
are persons not easily disturbed by fear, 
pnt both came down the morning after with 
allid faces, and both told the same story, 
namely, that a figure precisely like that of 
a, appeared to them in the moonlight, 
and laid its cold hand on their foreheads.” 
My portmanteau was set down again. 
“For my part,” I said, “Lf would give all 
Tam worth to see the spirit of my Emma. 
[tmay be God has some unusual revelation 
for her to make, and as I by no means dis- 
believe in the agency of spirit, I will stay 
and see if T can identify this extraordinary 
visitor. The family seemed very much 
relieved as I spoke, aad put aside my trav- 
eling habiliments; they were evidently a lit- 
tle alarmed at the circumstance that seemed 
to be so well corroborated. 


Accordingly I slept in Emma’s room, 
The house was old fashioned, the cham- 
This was the 
frontone and tastefully fitted up. All her 


| pretty toilet articles were arranged as she had 
| been wont to have them, but, it might have 
 , been fancy, the room seemed te have a cold, 


funeral wind sweeping though, and I was 
ma State of such intense excitement, that 


the lightest zephyr would have felt icy to 
me, Isat down my candle and prepared 


forrest, The moon then full of soft, mel- 
_ lowluster, when the light was extinguished, 
disclosed every object in the room. I 


had locked 
impatiently for midnight, falling every now 


| my be 
May head. had just presence of mind 
left to seo that. she cutered ‘by 
| nother door that I had taken to be a closet. 


hough 


the door, and nowI1 waited 


and then into a little cat-sleep that ouly 
served to make me more restless. oe 
prem one of these I was aroused by the 
theking of a latch, andno sooner did I 


; hear the sound than my courage vanished, 


and my blood turued cold. ‘Then came a 


\ footstep, light and soft, then a figure, the 


form of my beautiful Emily stood close to 


dside, and the cold hand was laid on 


along time I was nearly -para 
y ‘paralyzed ; 
ut gradually my streagth and courage 


; one back, and I began to blame myself 


at I had not spoken, and resolved come 


~ 
te 
. 


what would, that I would try the experi- 
ment again the next night. | 


T retired to rest as usual, only more wide- 


ly awake, as all my senses were sharpened. 


I was resolved upon detaining my visitant, 
and if possible conversing with her. I 
had faintly seen the feature, which seemed 
etherial in that soft light, and the eyes more 
luminous. Her robes too, had appeared, to 
my excited fancy, to wear the white luster 
of heaven. So I did not close my eyes as 
I waited, and about the time she had come on 
the previous night, she entered on'this. She 
moved again tomy bedside. I was breath- 
less, the cold hand came on my forehead, I 
grasped it witk some passionate exclama- 
tion, adjuring her to tell me why she had 
come back to this world of sorrow and mour- 
ning. For a moment the figure struggled, 
then I could see greater intelligence in the 
eyes, a faint sob sounded, and «@ voice that 
was not unfamiliar, exclamed, 

‘How came Ihere? Why do you hold 
me?”’ 3 

‘“Carrie!’’ I exclaimed, in the greatest 
astonishment, ‘‘this is very strange, are you 
trying from some strange motive to person- 
ate your dead sister?” 

“No, no,” she cried, greatly agitated, “I 


did not know it, I remember nothing, I 


must have walked in my sleep.” | 
The truth flashed upon me; she wasa som- 
nambulist, and the next day I was told that 
for.several days previous to Emily’s sudden 
illness, my betrothed had complained much 
of weakness, and trouble with the head, 
and Carrie confessed that as often as she 
waked from short slumbers, she ‘had been 


in the habit of stealing toher sister's. cham- 


ber, and ascertaining that. she was still 


alive as a vague presentiment possesed her 


thoughts, that her sister would die sudden- 
ly. 7 
* It was touching to me, this exhibition of 
sisterly affection, and it made me look upon 
the living with more interest than formerly. 
I soon found that my heart was again hun- 
gering for love, and I know that my angel 
Emma looks down upon our happiness, 
with a pure joy that is not of earth. 

QOarrie andl are to be married to-mor- 


row. 


— 


Never in health give up to despuir. 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. ~ 


But by-and-by the drawing-room doors 
are thrown open, and the ambassadress_en- 
ters, smiling a kind and gracious welcome. 
Behind her are her daughters; by her side, 
a tail, fashionable, haughty beauty. ] 
could not help thinking how beautiful she 
looked; but the next instant my eyes wan- 
dered from her cold, unamiable face to a lady 


modestly standing on the other side of Lady 


Stratford. At first 1 thought she was a 
nun, from her black dress and close cap. 
She was not introduced, and yet Edmund 
and I loooked at each other the same mo- 
ment to whisper, ‘It is Miss Nightingale!”’ 
Yes, it was Florence Nightingale, greatest 
of all now in name and honor among wo- 
men. I assure youthat I was glad not to 
be obliged to speak just then, for I felt’ quite 
dumb as I looked at her wasted figure and 
the short brown hair combed over her fore- 
head like a child’s, cut so when her life was 
despaired of from fever but a short time 
ago. Her dress, as I have said, was black, 
made high to the throat, its only ornament 
being a large enamelled broach, which 
looked to me like the colors of a regi- 
ment surrounded with a wreath of laurels, 
no doubt some grateful offering from our 
men. To hide the close white cap a little, 
she had tied a white crape hankerchief 
over the back of it, only allowing the bor- 
der of lace to be seen; and this gave the 
nun-like appearance which first struck me 
on her entering the room, otherwise Miss 
Nightingale is no way striking in appear- 
ance. Only her plain black dress, quiet 
manner and great renown, told so power- 
fully altogether in that assembly of bril- 
hiant dress and uniforms. She is very 
slight, rather above the middle height; her 
face is long and thin, but this may be from 


recent illness and great fatigue. She has a 


very prominent nose, slightly Roman; and 
small dark eyes, kind, yet penetrating; but 
her face does not give you at all the idea of 
great talent. | 


If to ourearthly parents who gave us tem- 
poral life, we owe a debt of love, how much 
greater is the debt to Him who gave us eter- 


nal life, who died that we might enjoy the | d 


richest blessings eternally. 


PANTHEA. 


Assyrians, Panthea was among 


Asia, Panthea was selected as a suitable 
present for the conquering Cyrus. 
the Persian officers visited her tent, the 
gracefulness of her figure attracted univer- 


the same manner as her servants, and cov- 
ered with a long veil. Perceiving her deep 


chosen you for one, who is not inferior to 


shim in person, in understanding, or in 


power, for if there be a man in the world 
As soon as the young queen heard this, she 


husband. 

When Cyrus heard the story, he refused 
even to see her, lest he might be too much 
fascinated by her rare loveliness. 

He ordered his friend, Araspes, to 5 


the king of his conduct. 
Cyrus, unwilling to treat . 
angry manner, yet anxious 
out of the way of the 
proposed Araspes to but 
enemy’s camp, as a pretended 


18 friend in ail 
0 place 


real spy.  Araspes, W 
eserving severe reproof, readily con 


When Panthea heard of his desertion, § 


WIFE OF ABRADATAS, KING OF THE stsstiye 


When Cyrus the Great conquered the 
; the captives 
of his sword. Her husband, Abradatys 
Was goue on an embassy to the King of the | 
Bact ians at the time the camp was taken | 
by the Persians ; and at this trying mo. | 
ment the poor Queen had no one to whom | 
she could fly for protection or sympathy, | 

Being the most beautiful woman in ll” 


When 
sal attention, although she was dressed in | 


dejection, they said to her, ‘‘'Take courage, | 
woman ; we have heard that your husband - 
is indeed an excellent man; but we have 


who deserves admiration, that man is Cyrus, 
and to him henceforward you shall belong.” — 


burst into a passion of grief, and refused ” 
all consolation ; for her heart was with her 


ho was conscious 
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that she was attended with the utmost | 
| spect, and nothing omitted, which could ab 
'contribute to her happiness. 
| Araspes, dazzled by her beauty, 42! Be 
hearing continually of her excellence. be |! 
came very much in love with her. Fort Th 
long time Panthea refrained from brings 
any complaint against the friend of oye: | 
| but at last he grew 80 importunate | 
troublesome, that she was obliged to infor 
| 


 Arasp2s. 


and wh 


PANTHEA. 


gent a messenger to Cyrus, saying: “ Do 
aot be afflicted that Araspes has gone over 
tothe enemy. If youallow me to send for 
my husband, will engage that he will 
prove a much more faithful friend than 
3 The prince, who now reigns, 


once attempted to part us from each other ; 


Abradatas therefore considers him an un- | 
just man. I know that he would joyfully 


revolt from him to such a man as you are.”’ 

Permission to send for her husband was 
readily granted , and when Abradatas heard 
how generously his wife had been treated 


by the conqueror, he cheerfully marched 


with two thousand horse to join the forces 
of Cyrus. When he came up with the 
Persian scouts, he sent to the king to tell 
him who he was; and Cyrus ordered him 
to be conducted immediately to his wife’s 
tent. 


This unexpected meeting was most affec- | 


tionate and joyful. When Panthea re- 
counted the kind and respectful attention 
she. had received from Cyrus, Abradatas 


exclaimed, ‘What can I do, to pay the 
debt I owe him 2” 


— gratitude, he pressed the hand of Cyrus, 


In the warmth of his 


and promised to be his friend, his servant, 


and his ally; promising to serve him at all. 


times to the utmost of his skill and power. 
Cyrus treated him like a prince and like a 
brother. Preparations ‘were, then making 
for a battle with the Egyptians, and Abra- 
datas caused a chariot to be fitted up mag- 
nificently for the occasion. 
When the time arrived, and he began to 
equip himself for the contest, Panthea 
rought him a golden helmet and arm- 
pleces, broad bracelets for his wrists, a long 


purple robe, and a crest died of a violet 


eqlor:; she had taken the measure of her 
dusband’sarmor, and had these things 
Prepared without his knowledge. 


- Much surprised at the costly gift, he ex- 


Pui ‘Have you made these for me by 
*stroying your own ornaments?” <‘‘ Not 
most valuable one,” replied Panthea ; 
é e you are my greatest ornament.” As 
‘ Ac this, she tried to put on the armor, 
ne the tears flowed down her cheeks, in 
spite of her efforts to conceal them. __ 
Abradatas was a very handsome man, 
en he was equipped in his rich 


armor, he ] 
ocked extremely noble and 


46 


mount his chariot, Panthea said: “O, Ab- 
radatas, if ever there was a woman who 
loved her husband better than her own 
soul, you know that I am such an one. I 
need not, therefore, speak of things in par- 
ticular; my actions have convinced you 
more than any words I can now use. Yet 
I declare, by the love we bear each other, I 
had rather be buried with you, approving 
yourself a brave man, than to live with you 
in disgrace and shame ; so much doI think 
you aud myself worthy of the noblest 
“We owe great obligations to Cyrus. 
When I was his captive, he did not treat 
me as a slave, but kept me for you, as if 
he had been my brether. Besides, when. 
he 
that you would be a more true and faithful 
friend than Araspes.”’ 
Abradatas, laying his hand gently on 
her head, and raising his eyes to heaven, 
said, ‘‘O, great Jove, grant that I may bea 
husband worthy of Panthea, and a friend 
When he had mounted the chariot, and 
the driver had shut the door, Panthea kissed 
the place where his foot had rested, as he 
entered. Unknown to him, she followed a 
short distance; when he turned and _ per- 
ceived her, he saiu, ‘‘ Take courage, Pan- 
‘thea! Farewell, and be happy; now go to 
| Though Abradatas and his equipage 
made a gorgeous appearance, the people 
could look at nothing but Panthea, so long 
as she was in sight. Her attendants con- — 
ducted her to her conveyance, and con- 


tent over her. 
Abradatas, inspired by gratitude to Cy- 
rus, and love for Panthea, insisted upon 
being placed in the foremost danger, where — 
he fought with strength and courage, almost | 
supernatural. 


When the long and bloody struggle was 


As he took the reins, and was about to 


permitted me to send for you, I promised : 


cealed her by throwing the covering of a | 


over, and Cyrus had given directions.con- | 


cerning the division of the spoils among, 
his victorious army, he said, ‘‘ Why does . 
‘not Abradatas appear before me? . Have 
any of youseen him ?’’ One of the serv- ,. 
ants replied, ‘‘ My sovereign, he comes not 
because he is no longer living. He died in. 


|the battle, as bis chariot broke into the 
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a prince, a friend, and an excellent man, he 


_ the scene of affliction. 


| horted him to behave in such a manner as 


| you wish to go, and suitable attendance 


PANT 


HEA. 


Egyptian ranks. It is said that his wife 
has taken up the dead body and brought it 
hither beside her in the carriage; aud her 
servants are digging a grave on a certain 
eminence by the river Pactolus. Panthea 
has decked him with all the ornaments she 
has, and is sitting on the ground, with his 
head on her knees.”’ 

Cyrus smote himself, with an exclama- 
tion of deep sorrow. Having given orders 
to prepare rich ornaments, and sheep, 
oxen, and horses, suitable for the burial of 


set off with a thousand horsemen, toward 


‘When he came in sight of Panthea, with 
the dead body reposing on her lap, he 
could not restrain his tears. ‘‘Alas! thou 
brave and faithful soul ! and hast thou gone 
from us?’’ said he, affectionately taking the 
right hand of Abradatas. ‘The hand sepa- 
rated from the wrist, for it had been cut off 
by the Egyptians Panthea shrieked pite- 
ously, and taking the hand from Cyrus, 
she kissed it, and endeavored to fit it to its 

lace. ‘* The rest is in the same condition, 

'yrus,’’ said she; ‘but why should you 
see it. I know that I was partly the cause 
of his sufferings. Fool that I was! I ex- 


to gain your notice. He has died without 
réproach; and I, who urged him on, sit 
here alive.” 

Cyrus, for some time wept in silence ; at 
last he said, ‘‘ Woman, he has dieda noble 
death, for he died victorious. ~Bo asstred 

shall not want respect and honor in all 
things. Such sacrifices shall be offered as 

are proper for a brave man, and a monu- 

ment shall be raised worthy of him and us. 

You shall be provided for, and such honors 

pos to you as your virtues deserve, at my 

ands. Do but make known to me where 


shall be immediately furnished. Panthea 
expressed her gratitude, adding, ‘ Be as- 
sured, Cyrus, I will soon let you know to 
whom I wish to go.”’ | ‘ 

The generous ‘king went away, full ef 
grief that those, who had loved each other 
80 well, should’ be thus cruelly separated. 
When he had gone Panthea dismissed all 
the attendatits, except her nurse, to whom 
she gave orders that her body, when she 


| to sea during a storm.”’ 


mantle with her husband. ‘The nurse 
pecting her intention, entreated her to 

change her purpose ; and finding her prayers 

of no avail, she sat down and burst into 
tears. Panthea plunged a sword into her | 
heart, and laying her head upon her 
band’s breast, expired. The nurse uttered 
shriek of lamentation ; and when she say | 
that all was indeed over, she covered tho 
bodies, as she had been directed. | 

When the three servants discovered what. 
had been done after they were sent away, 
they likewise killed themselves. Cyrus _ 
then caused a magnificent monument to be - 
erected, on which the names of Abradatus | 
and Panthea were inscribed in Syriac let- 
ters. Below were three pillars, raised in 
commemoration of the faithful attendants, 

rhe last act of the unfortunate Panthea | 
must not be judged too harshly. She lived © 
before the light of the gospel had dawned 
upon the world ; and in those stern times 
self-sacrifice, under such circumstances, was 
deemed a sublime virtue. 

Without knowing it to be a sin, she 
rushed from a world where she-saw nothing 
remaining for her but the lingering death of | 
a breaking heart, and we can only hope | 
that her spirit was soon united to him she | 
loved, in a region where ignorance 18 en-— 
lightened, and goodness made perfect. 


— 


Important Apvice.— What wars and | 
bloodshed might be avoided ; how many 
duels might be prevented; how much strife, | 
contention and bitter feeling amongst “tr 
might be suppressed ; how much peace a0 
harmony might exist on this side the grave, 
(even without reference to the tremendous 
consequences which lie beyond, ) if men, | 
their intercourse’ with each other, a 4 
constantly bear in mind the advice of : a 
tinguished French writer, who says: 
speak or write when you are angry = ' 
passion, for it is always dangerous to pu 


f the 

Hope is the last lingering light ~ahee 

‘human heart. It shines when 

is put out. Extinguish it and the 
affliction becomes the very blackest 0 


was dead, should be wrapped in the same : 


ness—cheerless and impenetrable. 7 
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DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. 


of lovely, gifted, and heroic woman! 


more. In glancing back over the records 


-Mnediately subsequent to her Marriage, were 


A DAUGHTER OF THB PEOPLE. 
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(L. Frencx. ) 


How strong, how brave, how exalted it 
kes the spirit to dwell upon the history 


Mapame Rovanp was all this, and much 


of a mighty Past, no name shines with 
fairer Iustre than that of this master spirit 
of the Girondists. 

Mademoiselle Phlippon was a ‘‘daughter 
of the people,”—her father an engraver, 
and a “perturbed spirit ;’? her mother a 
beautiful, quiet, and devout woman. Jane 
was an only child, her parents were her 
playmates, and books her greatest pleasure. 
She was extraordinary even as achild. At 
four years of age she read, and what is 
more, understood what she read, and yet 
that ripeness of intellect which distin- 
guished her could not properly be called 
precocity, forthat conveys the idea of some- 
thing premature, while maturity of mind 
i her seems to have been perfectly sound 
and natural. | 

In early youth she was educated at a con- 
vent, and imbibing the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome, became, like her mother, 
a devout Catholic. | 

At the age of twenty-five she was mar- 
ned toM. Roland; a scholar, a philoso- 
pher, and a most worthy man, but twenty- 
five years her senior. ‘The five years im- 


Ce at La Platiere, the country-seat of 
. Roland, near Lyons. These were the 
re ag and brightest days of her event- 
¥ life, her husband was proud of her, and 
oved her most devotedly, and here their 
only child, Eudora, was born. 

the Revolution dawned upon 
a M. and Mme. Roland enthusiasti- 
pay the cause of the Republic, 

ms redo from La Platiere to Paris. 
tion Ae was chosen Minister of the Inte- 
wife the head and his lovely 
Phan eart of the Girondist party. She 

x herself to the cause of Liperty; 
; aPey was crowded with the noble and 
diited, and she swayed those bold spir- 


she was no Amazon, but a loving, 


t will; yet was her influence a quiet 


and dignified woman. Ro- 


— 


bespierre was wont to linger abont. her for 
hours, carefully treasuring up her eloquent 
words, and bold ideas, which he would af- 
terwards audaciously thunder forth before 
the Convention as his own! About this 
time too she saved the life of the ingrate, 
who afterwards condemned her to the guil- 
lotine! | 


When Louis was no longer looked upon 
as the head of the nation, the letter from 
his minister, demanding his abdication was 
dictated by Madame Roland; and_ the 
haughty reply, refusing the demand, and 
deposing the minister, dictated by the no- 
ble-hearted, but imperious and short-sighted 
Queen,—Maria Antoinette. Who will say 
that the world’s rulers are men? They 
may be the throne, but the:e is a ‘‘power 
behind the throne’’—woman. And yet, let 
woman not speak of her power boastfully, 
or with vain-glorious thoughts, but remem 
ber that in exact proportion to her influence, 
so is her respousibility, and let her: the 
more humbly and earnestly strive that 
every such influence may be exerted f 
good. 

Once again, for m brief space, Madame 
Roland, with her husband, sought the de- 
lightful seclusion of La Platiere, but ere 
long we find them again in Paris, and M, 
Roland at the head of affairs. Louis and 
Maria Antoinette were then prisoners, and 
the Jacobins were in the ascendant. When 
the Girondist leaders were arrested, Madame 
Roland assisted her husband to escape, but 
she herself was torn from her child, and 
dragged to prison. <A few days subsequent 
to the celebrated “last banquet” of the 
Girondist leaders, and their execution, she 


underwent a mock trial, when she was con- | 
demned as being the wife of her husband, — 


and the friend of his -friends,—and sen- 


tenced to the guillotine by Robespierre,—a 


monster of ingratitude, as well as of cruelty” 
and blood! 

She bore her imprisonment cheerfully, 
she sustained all her misfortunes with a no- 
ble. fortitude, and she met her fate ina 
spirit of the loftiest heroism. A martyr,’ 
brave and beautiful, ber only crimes were 
her intellect and her heroism. After- hen 


execution her daughter was adopted by a 
dear friend. But her husband upon 
ing of her death, fell upon his own sword;: 
a paper being pinned to his breast wheron 
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‘THEY HAVE FAITH.”’—IT WAS NIGHT. 


he had written that he could not exist, now 
that his wiféwasnomoref! 
“'%n laying down the history of this most 
noble woman, we are conscious of one re- 
retful' feeling,—sorrow that this heroic 
spirit should have had, in its last sad hour 
upon earth, no certain. triumphant, and ex- 
ultelnt hope of Heaven. She pauses upon 
the scaffold to apostrophize the genius of 
Liberty,—that grand principle for which 
she lived, and for which she died ; but oh! 
how the heart yearns to hear her utter, in 
ecstatic hope, and joy, as did the martyred 


a Pucelle amid the flames, ‘‘ Jesus !’’ 


Madamie Roland had lived long enough to 
understand the Churdh of Rome, and to 
abandon its faith, but no certain belief in 
“Onr Father who art in Heaven” sup- 
ported her in place of the saints she had 
east aside. 
hope, veneration, and the love of truth and 
right, formed for itself a supreme, and mer- 
ciful Being, whom she could love and trust, 
bat yet her belief was only a vague and 
cold philosophy compared with that tender 
and loving faith with which the Christian 
spirit looks up to Heaven, finding there a 


_ Father, 2 friend, and aneternal home. And 
| yet Ican feel that now her home is bright 
| and blessed, for she walked by the lights 
| to her, and ‘‘ God, our God!” is 


ef 
Forest Home, 1858. 


“THEY HAVE FAITH.” . 
“Now I lay down to sleep, 
[pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

QO, innocent, guileless childhood! How 
simple, yet how gloriously sublime thy 
trust !' How little cost thou ask, and yet 
how great thy blessing! How powerless 
seem thy words unto the world—but o 
how mighty with the angels ! | 
- Jesu’ loved little children, and He took 
them in His arms and blessed them, saying: 


gssrutier little children to come unto to me, 


of \such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
and with the same God-like gentleness, He 


still is drawing round-about their ontram- 
meled ‘hearts the ‘influences of a better 
world than this, and loved and loving, they 


- 


Her noble nature, instinct with | 


prayer; only ¢his, on earth—“T pray the 


where the wild flowers 


are ever coming to Him,—coming with) 
trist—leaving all in His mah | 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, | 

T pray the Lord my soul to keep.” | 
Fearing naught, believing in the trmth 
giving unto Him who gave it, the guard. 
ianship of the immortal spirit, I pray the. 
Lord my soul to keep.” O, for the strength 
of that trust! For the “‘ peace that passeth 
knowledge’’—felt, but never understood 
which cometh only from our Heavenly 
Father. Not for the glories of earth—for 
wealth, for fame, for knowledge, is the 


Lord my soul to keep.’”’ But if the strange 
shadow cometh; if the silver cord be loosed, 
or the golden bowl be broken; if in the 
still hour the White Angel draweth near; 
“Tf Tshould die beforeI wake, __ 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” _ 
This is all. Aye, this is all’ 0, Earth | 
and Heaven, how near. And the shining | 
hosts are filled with joy; and the golden 
harps re-echo to the gladness ; and the lit- 
tle prayer is wafted on—on to the Great 
White Throne, and the Gop or att heareth 
—He who answereth prayer. It is enough. | 
— Roselia. | 


For the Aurora. | 


Away, far from ‘the haunts of men,” | 
among the grim mountains, where dark- 
ness shrouded their summits in weird-like— 
folds, or brooded among the deep ravines 
and valleys at their bases. ._ 

Night, dim and shadowy, in the forest, 
close their delicate 
petals, ahd the wind-spirit had ceased 
murmurings among the leaves; when 
the thrilling tones of the night-bird nec 
upon the still air, end awakened the ech 
to soft responses. 

Night in the city, 
dawn, confusion, care and pleasure, 
been visible to sight and sound. 
had been passing to and fro; s 
busy, anxious care upon their brows: ye 
with pleasure in their hearts a0 
bright forms of beauty garbed a oi 
throng; pale, wan women, wil 
watchful eyes and wearied pears and 
children of the fashionable and M ; 


where, ever 


en with 
youths 


| little tattered beggars, with their P 


lending 


Night lay like a shadow upon the earth. »-- 


| 
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 serted streets ; it shed its silvery beams upon 


| over the waves. | 


-Softradiance, the plainly neat furniture, and. 
_ hear a window alow couch, upon which lay 


kneeling alone by his side, and watching 


| came in at the open window, laden with 


| , and the eloquent mystery of the stars 
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8 NIGHT. 


voices. Gay carriages had hurried through 
the streets, bearing bright forms to scenes 
of joy—and now the dismal hearse had 
passed through the multitudes, as it carried 
toits last resting-place some inhabitant of 
that city, while the solemn church-bell 
pealed out the mournful hymn, ‘‘ Vanity of 
vanities ; all is vanity.’’ But now, all was 
silent, save where the watchman trod his 
weary round, or some low wretch hurried 
to his hut, How kindly the pale moon and 
solemn stars looked down upon the de- 


the palatial houses, and the squalid huts, 
the silent churches, and the graves of the 
dead. 

It was night upon the great deep, whose 
foam-crested waves flashed with reflected 
gems, where the white sails of fairy boats 
were rocked amid the billows, and great 
lone ships, like huge dark spectres, rock 


‘ 


It was night; in a quiet house, sur- 


rounded by lovely gardens, in which were | 


bright flowers with their'sweet incense, and 
sparkling fountains whose waters mur- 
mured sweet music. Within a chamber 
a lamp was burning, revealing, with its 


a sick boy. The widowed mother was 


the disturbed slumbers of ‘her only boy,” 
anxiously she heard the hurried breath and 
gazed upon the death-dew, which was al- 
ready beading his brow. Gently the breeze 


sweet fragrance from flowers, softly it 
breathed amid the damp locks of her boy ; 
the silvery light of the quiet moon beamed 


seemed wooing her from her sorrow, yet 
she heeded naught save the marble form 

fore her. The blue eyes of the boy 
iy and a new lustre beamed from their 
as he feebly whispered to his: 
- er of heaven—of the bright world 
ose glories were already bursting upon 
'§ vision, of the father whose dear face he 
‘ ped to meet there, and of the angels who 
ae to bear him to ‘the gates of the 
golden city.” ‘Till now the mother had 

2 48 one bereft of reason, for, again and 


a had she. murmured at the hard lot 


seemed only given her that she might suf- 
fer, But the loving tones of her child 
called her back, and when he begged her 
no longer to complain, Lut to meet him in 
heaven, tears fell from her eyes, and she 
prayed to the Heavenly Father for forgive- 
ness. The breath of the boy grew fainter, 
and, with the name of mother on his lips, 
he fell asleep. ‘The sound of sobs wag 
hushed, the lamp burned more dimly, the 
light of the moon and stars faded out of 
the sky ; up, far away from the slumbering 
earth, were the forms of angels, bearing 
upon their shining pinions, a new-born 


| spirit, and in heaven were glad t'din 


of the birth of this cherub spirit, and the 
return of a wandering sinner to the ‘1 hrone 
of Mercy.” 

Think you nct there were “loud hallelu: 
jahs ” in that far world where night never 
cometh. Rore. 


in. 


Great Ipeas anp 
‘soul occupied with great ideas best. per- 
forms small duties. The divinest views of 
life penetrate most clearly into the meanést 
emergencies. So far from petty principles 
being best proportioned to petty trials, a 
heavenly spirit taking up its abode with us 
can alone sustain well the daily toils, and 
tranquility pass the humiliations of our 
condition. Even in intellectual culture, 
the ripest knowledge is the best qualified to 
instruct the most complete ignorance. So 
the trivial services of social life are the best 
performed, and the lesser particles of do- 
mestic happiness are most skilfully organ- 
ized by the deepest and fairest’ heart.— 


— 
— 


If the architect of a house had one plan, 
and the contractor had another, what con- 
flicts would there be! How many ‘walls 
would have to come down, how many 
doors and windows would need to be altered 
before the two could harmonize! Of the 
building of life God is the architect, and 
man the contractor. God has one plan 
and man has another. Is it. strange that 
there are clashings and collisions? = 


oo 


afflicted her, and. at times~almost | 


~ - 


God hel ps those that help themselves. 


cursed the hour of her birth, since existence ° 
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and early on Wednesday morning, July 7. 


ViISIF TO WOODBURY. 


Por the Aurore. 
VISIT TO WOODBURY. 


We were en route for Woodbury bright | 
J. and 1 were in fine spirits, and enjoyed 
the first part of our journey very much, only | 
we did mot move as swiftly'as we desired. 

We passed a very beautiful little pond, 
whereon J. bestowed the very attractive 
title of ‘‘ Silver Lake.’”? We kept an al- 
most incessant conversation for some miles, 
but at last our spirits began to flag, and } 
only an occasional murmur broke the s1- 
lence, and we thought we would never get 
there. 

We passed down Main street in Wood- 
bury. Itis a very nice little town. Several 
churches, stores, and a court house, form 
its chief attractions. 

We arrived at M——’s about 10 o’clock, | 
and were soon in the arms of loved old 
friends. It is a beautrful place, completely 
surrounded with lecust trees, having the 
appearance of a bird’s nest nestled away 
down among the green bowers, and hence | 
the name, Bird’s-nest Cottage.” | 

After an early dinner and a refreshing 
nap, we started for the spring, which is just 
below the hill on which the house is situ- 
ated. Clear, cold water gushed from under 
a rock, and ran sparkling over the pebbles. 
A magnificent sycamore afforded us a most 
delightful shade, and the long grass, bend- 
ing over the brink of the stream, formed a 
Jovely rural scene. | 

The next morning we went out walking, 
with the intention of climbing a lofty hill. 
It was nearly perpendicular, and conse- 
quently fatiguing. T and I. were 
nearly exhausted, but J. would cry out ‘ Nil 
desperandum’ and ‘Excelsior’ till we 
reached the top. Had it not been for the 
trees that grew over it we should have had 
fine view of the surrounding country. 
Through the twining foliage of the trees we 
had bright glimpses of the blue sky above, 
and an occasional ray of sunshine lighted 

up the dense shade. = 

| How leasant 38 wag to leave, far, far 
bebint, the dusty heated city, with all 
its hollow mocking, apd be with something 
pure and true! to forget the cold conven- 


tiqualities of society for a season, and enioy 


A. came for us in the afterno 


accompanied her home. That evening we 


had a beautiful serenade—fine music. The | 


river was near her house, and we went down 


to the mill. It was a sweet sound to hear 
the water dashing over the rocks and rp. - 


ning noiselessly away, and the white « 


that arose from it and vanished in the gir | 
We saw the men seining, it being quite 


novel tous. We enjoyed our visit to A~ 
exceedingly, and are hoping some time to 
repeat it. 

The day before we left we had s pic-mic, 


or fishing party, as we called it, though 
none of us tried to catch any fish. (There 


}was one Fish-er in the crowd.) About fif- 


teen composed our party, we spread our din- 
ner under the trees on the bank of the river, 
and we had a most excellent one too. As 
soon as we had finished we leaped into the 
gondola, cried ‘‘All aboard!’ and were 
rowed down the stream. One of the crew 
struck up ‘My boat is on the shore,” and 
the rest joined. 


The flashing of the oars, the mery 
shonts of the party, their smiling, happy 
faces, will long, long be remembered. 


'Yhere was a small green spot in the river 
we called Curlee Isle, in honor of one of the 
sentlemen of our party, such glorious times 
as we had. But, before we reached home, 
the unwelcome tidings were communicated 
that we were summoned home to the city. 


The last evening we spent with our 
friends was a happy one, notwithstanding 
we were sad at the idea of leaving, for we 
knew not in what different scenes we W 
again meet. Years may pass away, & 
the old: homestead. fall to decay, the 1vy 
twine above the walls, the lonely 
of the owl be the only sound to brest 
solemn stillness, and the morn’s cold nit 
stream in through the broken panes, , 2 
memory, living to the last,” shall treas 
up these ‘Olden, golden days © 
the dim outlines of our fr 
dences grew fainter and fainter, and t ie 
hills passed away in the misty digtany® 


t- 
almost unconsciously found myself repes 


cr 
ed all to me Rene Rost, 
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TQO MIRTMFYUL.—WOMAN.—THB NEIGHBOR IN LAW. 


| = 
“TOO. MIRTHFUL"' 
stop that girl’s laughing It really’ 
' makes me nervous to hear her. From 
- morning till night her mouth is open, either ) 
laughing or singing, just as if there 
no trouble or sininthe world. I never saw 
conch a rattle-brained thing as sho is in all. 
|| my life!” 
| So Hetty was made to suppress her glee, 
andsing low. This was the utmost that 
| that her rulers could accomplish, for the 
| girl’s heart was light within her, and over- 
flow it would. 
| But check after check was given her; 
|| and month after month she was told, with 
| awful seriousness, that she was too wild, 
too merry, too imaginative; that it was) 
her duty to measure her steps, her morals, 
| her very smiles ; to hold down her imagi- 
_ nation; always to tun her thoughts towards | 
reading, cooking, and sewing, when she 
caught them starting off fora revel in the 
regions of beanty and delight—for the fair 
fair skies of fancy ; and always to wait till 
_ she didn’t care whether she moved or stood 
stall, spoke, or held her tongue, when she 
chia a quick impulse to do or say 
Well they managed to tone Hetty down 
Somewhat ; but she never could be made to 
_ become exactly serious and proper until the 
hand of sorrow took her hand and pressed 
1 It so hard—so very hard—that the rand 
poor Hetty’s it bor 
additionel load ressed down. wi 
| hopeless owh with more 
| | inp, tried to make her when she was a 
a Bhs the children and the maidens 
ing gay. Little ti h 
before care will] hea: me enoug ave they 
is pain. "The its gnawing and grief. 
be dare. ‘ eir glory will soon 
ned, their buoyancy cease. 
the nd the blights will not pass by 
m. Darkness and disaster, soone 
ter, Shuts dow OF 
nthe morning light of all. 


la 


Now she is what blindly | 


—the fated, the unconcious young! But 


sleep, murmur not. ‘ 
‘‘Happy are the early dead.” 


> 


WOMAN. | 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


No star in yonder sky that shines 

Can light like; woman’s eye impart, 
- The earth holds not in alltits mines 

A gemso rick as woman’s heart; 

Her voice is like the music sweet 
Poured out from fairy harp alone; 

Like that when storms more ‘loudly beat, 
It yields a clearer, richer tone. 


And woman’s love, a holy light, 
That brighter, brighter burns, for aye; 
Years cannot dim its radiance bright, 
Nor even falsehood-quench its ray; 
But like the star of Bethlehem, s 
Of old to Israel’s shepherds given, 
It marshals with its steady flame 
The erring soul of man to Heaven, 


THE NEIGHBOR IN LAW. 


“So you aro going to livein the same 
building with Hetty Turnpenny,”’ said Mrs. 
Lane to Mrs. Fairweather. ‘You will find 
nobody to envy you. If her temper does 
not prove too much even foryour good 
nature, it will surprise all who know her. 
We lived there a year, and that is as long 
any body ever tried it.”’ | 

‘Poor Hetty !” replied Mrs. Fairweather, 
‘she has had much to harden her. 
mother died too early for her to remember ; 
her father was too severe with her; and the 


only lover she ever had borrowed the sav- | 
ings of her years of toil, and spent them 


in dissapation. But Hetty, notwithstand- 
ing her sharp features, and sharper words, 


certainly has a kind heart. In the midst of. 
her greatest poverty-many were thestockings | |. 


she knit, and the warm waistcoats she mads, 
for the poor drunken. lover whom she had 


too much sense.to marry. Then you know | 
she feeds and clothes. her “brother's orphan 


child.” 


Jet them while the impulse yet is in them, 
laugh, and play, and sing. And if, per- 
chanceere the merry days are over, any 


Her 


» 
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THB NEIGHBOR IN LAW. 


| 


STF you callit feeding and clothing !” | 
replied Mrs. Lane. 

““The poor child loo*s cold and pinched, 
and frightened all the time, as if she were 
| chased by theeast wind. I used to tell 
{ Miss Turnpenny she orght to be ashamed of 
| herself, to keep the poor little thing at work 
all the time, without one minute to play. 


an hour relaxed her features at once, Lit 
tle Peggy sat knitting a stocking very qi. | 
igently, with a rod lying on the table heside | 
her. She looked up with timid wistfulness 
as if the prospect of any change was likes _ 
release from prison. When she hearé con: 
sent given, a bright color flushed hercheeks 
She was evidently of an impressible tem. 


ry 


| ordée" T will 


If she does but look at the cat, as it runs by 
- the window, aunt Hetty gives her a rap 
over the knuckles. Jused to tell her she 
would make the girl just such another sour 
old crab as herself.” 

‘‘That must have been very improving 

| to her disposition replied Mrs. Fairweather, 
+ witha good-humored smile. ‘‘But in jus- 
_ tice to poor aunt Hetty, you ought to 
remember that she had just such a cheerless 
| childhood herself. Flowers grow where 
there is sunshine.” 
“T know you think every body ought to 
live in sunshine,” rejoined Mrs. Lane ; ‘‘and 
it must be confessed that you carry it with 
you where you go. If Miss Turnpenny has 
_ aheart, I dare say you will find it out 
though I: never could, and I never heard 
_ of any oneelse that could. All the fami- 
lies within hearing of her tongue called her 
the neighbor in law.” 

Certainly, the prospect was not very en- 
couraging’; for the house Mrs. Fairweather 
proposed to occupy, was not only under the 
sdtné roof with Miss Turnpenny, but the 
building had one common yard in front. 
| The'first day she took possession of her 

habitation, she called on the neighbor in 

law. Aunt Hetty had taken the precaution 
to extinguish the fire, lest the new neighbor 
should ‘want hot water before her own coal 
arrived. Her first salutation was, “If you 
warit any cold water, there is a pump across 
thé street ; I do not like’ to have my house 
_slopped all ovér.” 
“am -glad you are ‘so tidy, neighbor 
_Turfipenny, replied’ Mrs. Fairweather ; “it 
pleasant to have neat neigh- 
_bors.* I will try to keep ‘every thing as 
_ bright as a new five cent piece for I see that 
| will please you. Icame ‘in mérely to say 
| god’ morning, and to ask if you could spare 
| little’ Peggy to run up and “down stairs for 
am getting furniture in 
ay her ‘sixpence an hour: 


Amit Hétty gan to purse ‘up her mouth 


be tired by thistime. “We will res 


|curtsey, and carefully 


{° for a refusal ; put the promise of sixpence | 


— 


floor: But suddenly the apron 


perament, for good or evil. ‘Now mind | 
and behave yourself,” said aunt Hetty; 
‘and see that you keep at work the whole 
time and if I hear one word of complaint, 
you know what you will get when you come 
home.” The rose color subsided from Peg- 
gy’s pale face, and she answered, Yes, 
ma’am,’’ very meekly. | 

In the neighbor’s heuse all went quiet | 


otherwise. No switch lay on the table, and | 
instead of, ‘‘Mind how you do that ; if you - 
do not, I will punish you,” she heard the 
gentle words,**“There dear, see how careful- 
ly you can carry that up stairs. Why, 


what a nice handy little ‘girl you are!” | 
Under these enlivening influences, Peggy | 
worked like a bee, and soon began to hum — 
much more agreeable than a bee. Aunt 
Hetty was always in the habit of saying, 
“Stop your noise, and mind your work.” 
But the new friend patted her on the ltead, 
and said, ‘‘What a pleasant voice the little 
girl has! It is like the birds in the fields. | 
By and by, you shall hear my music-box. — 
This opened wide the windows of the poot | 
little shut-up heart so that the sunshine | 
could stream in, and the birds fly m and 
out carolling. | 

The happy child tuned up like s lark, a8 
she tripped lightly up and down rere 
various household errands. But thoug 
she took heed to observe all the direction’ 
given her, her head was all the 


time fi 
with conjectures ‘as to what sort of & art 
music-box might be. She was littlest” 
that the kind lady would forge 
show it to her. She kept at work, 20)" 
ever, and asked no questions; § 
looked very curiously at every io, 
weather said, “‘I think your little stabil 
and eat some gingerbread.” Th if 
took the offered cake, with an hum ont) 
held: out het 
‘from falling 


- 


prevent ‘any crumbs 
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and the crumbs were all strewed about.. “ Is. 
that a little bird ?” she exclaimed eagerly. 

«Whereis he? Ishein this room ?”’ The 

new friend smiled, and’ told her that was 

the music-box; and after a while she opened 

it, and explained what made: the sounds. 

Then shetook out a pile of books from one 

of the baskets of goods, and told Peggy 

she might look at the pictures, till she 

called her. 

The little girl stepped forward eagerly 
to:take them, and then drew back, as if she 
was afraid. ‘*‘ What is the matter?’’ asked 
Mrs. Fairweather; ‘‘1 am very willing to 
trust you with the books. I keep them 
on purpose to amuse children.’”? Peggy 
looked down, with her finger on her lip, 
and answered, in a constrained’ voice, 
“Aunt Turnpenny will not like it if I play.’” 
“Do not trouble yourself about that. I will 
make it ali right with Aunt Hetty,” replied 
the friendly one. Thus assured, she gave 
herself up:to-the enjoyment of the picture- 
books; and when she was summoned 'to:her 
work, she obeyed with a cheerful alacrity 
that would have astonished her stern rela- 
tive. When the labors of the day were con- 
cluded, Mrs. Fairweather accompanied her 
home, paid for all the-hours she-had been 
absent, and warmly praised her docility 


and diligence. “It is lucky for her thet 


she behaved so-well,” replied Aunt Fletty; 
if Thad heard any complaint, I should 
have given her a whipping, and sent her to. 
bed without her supper,’” 
Poor little Peggy went to-sleep that night 
with a lighter heart than she had ever felt 


| Since she had been: an orphan. Her first 


thought in the morning was whether the 
si neighbor would want her service again 
uring theday. Her desire that it should 
‘80 soon: became obvious to: Aunt Hetty, 
a excited an undefined jealousy and dis- 
% ’ of a person who so easily made herself 
Without exactly acknowledging 
ee what were her own: motives, she 
reggy to gather all the sweepings 
é kitchen and court into a small pile, 


4nd leave it on the frontier line of her | p 


neighbor's premises. Pe 
bo: . Peggy ventured. to 
ask umidly whether the: wind would not 


low it about, and she-received a box on the | fest # degree of indifference amounting al- | 


ear for her impertinence. 


It chanced that Mrs. Fairweather, quite | left to his own free will, he would give the 


‘blow. She gave aunt Hetty’s anger time 
enough to cool, then stepped. out into the 
court, and, after arranging divers little mat- 
ters, she called aloud to her own domestic, |} 
‘Sally, how came you to leave this pile of 
dirthere? Didn’t I tell you Miss ‘l'un 
penny was very neat? Pray, make haste 
and sweep itup. I would not have her see 
it on any account. I told her I would. try 
to keep every thing nice aout the premises. 
She is so particular herself, and it is a |} 
comfort to have tidy neighbors.”” The girl, |, 
who had been previously instructed, smiled |, 
‘as she came out, with brush and dust-pan; 
and swept quietly away the pile that was 
intended as a decla ation of frontier war. 

But another source of annoyance pre- 
.sented itself, which:could not be quite so 
easily disposed of. Aunt Hetty had a cat, 
a lean, scraggy animal, that looked as if she 
were often: kicked and seldom fed; and Mrs. 
Fairweather had a fat, frisky little dog,.al- 
ways ready fora caper. Hetooka distaste 
to poor poverty-stricken: Tab the first time 
he saw her, and no coaxing could induce 
him.to alter his opinion. His name was | 
Pink, »ut he was any thing but a pink of | 
behavior in his neighborly relations. Poor 
Tab could never set foot out of the door, 
without being saluted with.a growl, and 
short, sharp bark, thet frightened ber out 
of her senses, and made her run: into. the 
house, with her fur allon end. IRPfshe even: | 
ventured to doze a-little-on her own door- 
step; the enemy was on the watch, and the 
moment her eyes closed, he would wake her 
with a bark, and a box on the ear, and off 
he would run. Aunt Hetty vowed that she 
would scald him. It was a burning shame, 
she said, for folks to keep dogs to worry | 
their neighbors’ cats. 

Mrs. Fairweather invited Tabby. todine, 
and made much of her, and patiently en- |; 
deavored to-teach: her dog to-eat from: the 
same plate. But Pink sturdily resolved |' 
that he would be scalded first. He could |, 
not have been more firm in his opposition, 
if he and Tab had belonged to different 
arties in politics. While his mistress was 
patting ‘Tab on the head, and reasoning the 
point with him, he would at times mani- 


most to toleration; but the moment he was 


"hiatentionally, heard the words and the 


invited guest a hearty cuff with his’ paw, 
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and send her home spitting like a smal | 


sleam-engine. Aunt Hetty considered it 


her own peculiar privilege to enuff the poor 


animal, and it was too much for her pa- 
tience to see Pink undertake to assist in 
making Tab unhappy. On one of these 
occasions, she rushed into her neighbor’s 
apartments, and faced Mrs. Fairweather, 
with one hand resting on her hip, and the 
forefinger of the other making very wrath- 
ful gesticulations. ‘‘I tell you what, madam, 
I will not put up with such treatment much 
longer,’’ said she; ‘I will poison that dog: 
you will see if Ido not; and I shall not wait 
long, either, [ can tell you. What you 
keep such an impudent little beast for, Ido 
not know, without you do it on purpose to 
plague your neighbors !”’ 

“Tam really sorry he behaves s80,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Fairweather, mildly. 

‘Poor Tab!’’ screamed Mrs. Turnpenny. 
“What do you mean by calling her poor ? 
Do you mean to fling it up to me that my 
cat has not enough to eat?” 

“TI did not think of such a thing,” re- 
plied Mrs. Fairweather. ‘‘ I called her poor 
Tab, because Pink plagues her so that she 
has no peace of her life. I agree with you, 
neighbor Turnpenny; it is not right to keep 
a dog that disturbs the neighborhood. I am 
attached to poor little Pink, because he be- 
longs to my son, who has gone to sea. I 
was in hopes he would soon leave off quar- 
relling with the cat; but if he will not be 
neighborly I will send him out into the 
country to board. Sally, will you bring 
me one of the pies we baked this morning, 
J should like to have Miss Turnpenny taste 
of them?” 

~The crabbed neighbor was helped most 
abundantly, and while she was eating the 
pie, the friendly matron said many a kind 
word respecting little Peggy, whom she 


praised as a remarkably capable, industri- 
ous child, ° . 


Poor 


“Fam glad you find her 80,” rejoined - 
aunt Hetty; “I should get Precious little 


work out of her if I did not keep the switch 
in sight.” 


‘‘I manage children pretty muchas the. 
man did the donkey,” replied Mrs, Fair. 
weather. ‘‘ Not an inch would the beast _ 
stir, for all his master’s beating and thump- 
ing. But aneighbor tied some fresh turnips 
to a stick, and fastened them so that they | 
swung directly before the donkey’s nose, 
and off he set on a brisk trot, in hopes of | 
overtaking them.” 


| 
Aunt Hetty, without observing how very 
closely the comparison applied to her own | 
management of Peggy, said, ‘‘ That will do | 


very well for folks that have plenty of tur- 
nips to spare.”’ 

‘‘For the matter of that,” answered 
Mrs. Fairweather, ‘‘whips cost something, 
as well as turnips; and since one makes the © 
donkey stand st}, and the other makes 
him trot, it is ea: y to decide which is the 
more economical. But, neighbor Tum 
penny, since you like my pies so well, pray | 
take one home with you. I am afraid they | 
will mould before we can eat them up.’ 


Aunt Hetty had come in for a quarrel, — 
and she was astonished to find herself going _ 
out with a pie. ‘Well, Mrs. Fairweather, 
said she, ‘‘ you are a neighbor. I thank 
you a thousand times.”? Whenshe reached 
her own door, she hesitated for an instant, 
then turned back, pie in hand, to Say) 
Neighbor Fairweather, you need not 
trouble yourself about sending Pink away: 
It is natural you should like the little dog 
seeing he belongs to your son. I will ty 
to keep Tab in doors, and perhaps alters 
while they will agree better.” 

hope they will,” replied the | 
matron. ‘We will try them a while | 
‘and if they persist in quarrelling; 
send the dog into the country.” Pink, 
was sleeping chair, strete 


| 


hed himself 
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and gaped. His kind mistress patted him 
on the head, ‘“‘Ah, you foolish little beast,” 
said she, “what is the use of plaguing poor 
| Tab?” 

“Well, Ido say,” observed Sally, smil- 
| ing, “you are a clever woman for stopping 


a quarrel.’ 
“JT learned a good lesson when I was a 


little girl,” rejoined Mrs. Fairweather. 
“One frosty morning, I was looking out of 
| the window into my father’s barn-yard, 
where stood many cows, oxen, and horses, 
waiting todrink. It was one of those cold, 
snapping mornings, when a slight thing ir- 
| ritates both man and beast. The cattle all 
| stood very still and meek, till one of the 
| cows attempted to turn round. In making 

| the attempt she happened to hit her next 
| neighbor; whereupon, the neighbor kicked, 
| andhit another. In five minutes the whole 
herd were kicking and hooking each other, 
with all fury. My mother laughed, and 
said, ‘See what comes of kicking when you 
are hit.’ Just so I have seen one cross word 
| seta whole family by the ears, some frosty 
morning. Afterwards, if my brothers or 
myself were a little irritable, she would say, 
| ‘Take care, children. Remember how the 


_ fight in the barn-yard began. Never give 


I a kick for a hit, and you will save your- 
self and others a deal of trouble.’ ”’ 

| ‘That same afternoon, the sunshiny dame 
Pig into aunt Hetty’s rooms, where she 
\ ound Peggy sewing, as usual, with the lit- 
tle switch on the table beside her. « ‘‘ I am 
I obliged to go to Harlem, on business,’’ said 
1 she; ‘I feel rather lonely without campany, 
_ and T always like to have a child with me. 
| Tf you will oblige me by letting Peggy go, 


+ “She has her spelling lesson ‘to get be- 
| tore night,” replied aunt Hetty. do 


tion that is not found in books. The fresh 
air will make Peggy grow stout and active. 
I prophesy that she will do great credit to 
your bringing up.’ Tho sugared words, 
and the_remembrance of the sugared pie, 
touched the soft place in Miss Turnpenny’s 
heart, and she told the astonished Peggy 
that she might go and put on her best 
gown and bonnet. ‘The poor child began 
to think that this new neighbor was cer- 
tainly one of the good fairies she had read 
about in the picture-books. The excursion 
was enjoyed as only a city child can enjoy 
the country. The world seems such a pleas- 
ant-place, when the fetters are off, and Na- 


ture folds the young heart lovingly on her 


bosom. <A flock of real birds and two liv- 
ing butterflies put the little orphan ina 
real ecstacy. She pointed to the fields cov- 


ered with dandelions, and said, ‘‘ See, how 


pretty! It looks as if the stars had come 
down to lie on the grass.’’ Ah! our little 
stinted Peggy has poetry in her, though 
aunt Hetty never found it out. Every 
human soul has the germ of some flowers 
within, and they would open, if they could 
only find sunshine and free air to expand 


them. 


Mrs. Fairweather was a practical philoso- 


pher, in her own small way. She observed 
that Miss ‘Curnpenny really liked a pleasant 
tune; and when winter came, she tried to 
persuade her that singing would be excel- 
lent for Peggy’s lungs, and perhaps keep 
her from going into a consumption. 

‘My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps 
a singing school,” said she; ‘‘and he says he 
will teach her gratis. You need not feel 
under great obligdtion, for her voice will 
lead the whole school, and her ear 1s 60 


quick it will be no trouble at all to teach _ 


her. Perhaps you would go with us some- 


| {will pay her fare in the omnibus.” 

| 


_ Rot approve of young folks going a pleas- 
“ring, and neglecting their education.” 

‘ ‘Neither do I,’’ rejoined her neighbor; 
, “but I think there is a great deal of educa- 


‘times, neighbor Turnperiny. It is very 
| pleasant to hear the children’s voices. 
The cordage of aunt Hetty’s mouth ra- 


| laxed into a smile. She accepted the invi- 
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_ §rown yard bright and beautiful. 
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tation, and was so much pleased that she 


went every Sunday evening. The simple 
tunes, and the sweet young voices, fell like 
the dew on her dried-up heart, and greatly 


aided the genial influence of her neighbor’s 


éxample. ‘The rod silently disappeared 
from the table. If Peggy was disposed to 
be idle, it was only necessary to say to her, 
«When you have finished your work, you 
may go and askavhether Mrs. Fairweather 
Bless me, how 
the fingers flew. Aunt Hetty had learned 
to use turnips instead of the cudgel. 


~ When spring came, Mrs. Fairweather 


_ busied herself with planting roses and vines. 


Miss TVurnpenny readily consented that 
Peggy should help her, and even refused to 
take any pay from such a good neighbor. 
But she maintained her own opinion that it 
was a mere waste of time to cultivate flow- 
ers. The cheerful philosopher never dis- 
puted ‘the point; but she would sometimes 
say, ‘‘I] have no room to plant this rose- 
bush. Neighbor Turnpenny, would you be 
willing to let me set it on your side of the 
yard? It will take very little room, and 
will need no care.”’ 
would say, “Well, really, my ‘ground 4s 
too full. Here is a root of Jady’s delight. 
How bright and pert it looks. It seems a 


pity to throw it away. If you are willing, 


I will let Peggy plant it in what she calls 
her garden. It will grow of itself, without 
any care, and scatter seeds that will come 


up and blossom in all the chinks of the 


bricks. I love it; it is such a bright, good- 
natured hittle thing.’ Thus, by degrees, 
the crabbed maiden found herself sur- 
rounded with flowers; and she even declared, 
of her own accord, that they did look very 
pretty. 


One day, when Mrs. Lane called upon, 


Mrs. Fairweather, she found the old weed- 
Tab, 
quite fat and sleek, was asleep in the sun- 
shine, with her paw upon Pink’s neck, and 


At another time 


little Peggy was singing at her ie . 


blithe as a bird. 
“Hew cheerful you lock here!” 


Bald | 


Mrs. Lane. ‘‘Andso you have really taken 
the house for another year. Pray, how jy. 


you manage to get on with the neighbor in | 


law?” 
‘TI find her a very kind, obliging neigh. 
bor,” replied Mrs. Fairweather. 
“Well, this is a miracle!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lane. Nobody but you would have 


undertaken to thaw out aunt Hetty’s heart,” | 


“That is probably the reason why it 
never was thawed,”’ rejoined her friend. “] 
always told you that not having enough of 
sunshine was what ailed the world. Make 
people happy, and there will not be half 
the quarrelling, or a tenth park of the wick- 
edness there | 

From this gospel of joy, preached and 


practised, nobody derived. so much bencit. 
as little Peggy.” Her nature, which was 


fast growing crooked and knotty, underthe 
malign influence of constraint and fear, 
straightened up, budded and blossomed, in 
the genial atmosphere of cheerful kindness. 

Her affections and faculties were kept 12 
such cheerful exercise, that constant light- 
ness of heart made her almost handsome. 


The young music-teacher thought her more 


than almost handsome, for her affectionate 
soul shone more beamingly on him than nf 
others; and love makes all things beautl 


When the orphan removed to her pleas: | 


ant littlé cottage, on her wedding day, she | 


threw her.arms around the blesse 
ary ef sunshine, and said, «Ah, thou nl 
goed-aunt, it is thou who hast made aa 

Fairweather !’’ 


Curist1an HasiTs OF — 
myself,” wrote Harriet Newall toa? 
friend, “I can say that if 1 never felt 
power of religion, yetit is @ theme 
which to converse, write and 
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d mission” 
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| nie Blake plays just like the rest of us; and 


|| 


you sal 
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|-to do wrong, so that they receive punish- 


| 
| has the same effect-upon a child in his play, 


_ CHILD’S RELIGION. 


A CHILD’S RELIGION. 


‘Mother,’ said little Anna Green, ‘F'an- 


d yeu thought she was .a Christian.’ 
‘And se dees Tommy Scett,’ says Kd- 
ward; ‘he bats his ball as high as any of 


the boys.’ 

‘Well, how should they play, my dear 
children,’ said Mrs. Green, ‘if they cannot 
pley like these of their own age? But I 
have no doubt that you would see some dif- 
ference, if you were to take notice.’ 

‘How, mother?’ said Anna. 

‘Do you think,’ said Mrs. Green, ‘she is 
as selfish in her play as some ethers? Will 
she deceive, or make believe she has done 
what others ceuld not? Does she ever lead 
you into difficulties? Is she sly and cun- 
ning; leading others astrey, influencing them 


ment, while she escapes; as you say Barbara 
Rand does?’ 

‘No, indeed! She is really geed to us, 
and when she sees any one doing wrong she 
tries to prevent it. If one girl teazes or 
troubles another, she always comforts the 

| ijured one, and makes the mest of those 
that the other girls dislike.’ 


‘There,’ says Edward, ‘now I guess I 
=n what Mr. Goodyear, the minister, 
_ meant, when he said that children could 
have religion, but then it was ‘child's re- 
ligion.’ ? 
‘Yes, Edward,’ seid his mother, ‘religion 


that it has upon aaa in his business. In 
&word, it makes both less selfish, it makes 
them strive to do others what they would 
have others de to them. ‘The fruits of the 
Spirit are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
etc., and den’t children love and hate? Do 
not some fight, while others are peaceable ? 
Do not some forgive injuries and suffer long 


with their playmates?’ 
‘Yes, mother,’ sid Anna, ‘I know one 


| 


| 


little girl that strikes fer every thing that 
she dees not hke.’- 

‘Well,’ said Edward, ‘Joe Miller is good. 
He gave a new Testament to a bey who 
always threw stones at him, and it made 
the boy so ashamed, that he never threw 
another.’ | 

‘But if he gave it to him to keep him 
from hurting him, he might do it frem self- 
ish motives, and that would not be religion,’ 
said Mrs. Green. 

‘O, he did not, mother; he said that he 
read it in his Bible, that he must ‘return 
good for evil,’ and he says that when he 
does, he feels happy. I know Joe Miller 
is a Christian.’ 

‘I think I can see a difference,’ said 
Anna, ‘for Susy Lee took a bonnet, and 
because it leekel shabby, she tore off a 
braid, and put her fingers through it, and 
the little girl that owned it cried, and said 
it was the best she had, and she should 
have to stay. at hoame from the Sunday- 
school, for her mother could not buy her 
another. And don’t you think, Fanny 
Blake mended it up, and fixed her a pretty 
cottage straw eut of one of her’s, for a meet- 
ing bonnet.’ 

‘lam sorry,’ said Edward, ‘that I said 
anything about Tommy Scott, for he never 
will look off whea he reads the Bible, and 
he says they are hypocrites who try to make 
the scholars laugh, when they are repeating 
‘keep us from temptation.’ ’ 

‘I wish I was a Christian,’ said Anna. 

‘So do I,’ said Edward.— Recorder. 


y™ 


Inrencourse Cuitpren.—The most 
essential point in our intercourse with chil- 
dren is to be perfectly true ourselves. Hvery 

other interest ought to be sacrificed to that 
‘of truth. When we in any way deceive a 
child, we not only show him a pernicious 
example, but we also lose our influence over 


him forevor. 
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THE ROPB-WALK.—WHAT FAME COSTS. 


‘THE ROPE-WALK. 

It was one of the first days of spring, 
when a lady, who had been watching by 
the sick bed of her mother for some weeks, 
went out to take a little exercise and enjoy 


| the fresh air. She hoped that she might 
hear a bird sing, or see some little wild) 


flower which would speak to her of her fu- 


tare hope, for her heart was full of anxiety 
and sorrow. 
 ghe came to a rope-walk. She was familiar | 
|} with the place and entered. At one end of 


After walking some distance 


the building she saw a little boy turning a 


' large wheel; she thought it too laborious 


for such a child, and as she came near she 
spoke to him. 

“Who sent you to this place?’ she asked. 
-‘*Nobody—I came of myself.” | 
"Does your father know you are here?’ 

‘T have no father.’ 

‘Are you paid for your labor?’ 

"Yes; I get ninepence.a-day.’ 

‘Do you like this work?” 

' *Well enough; but if I did not, I should 


_ doit, that I might get the money for my 


{ mother.’ 


‘How long do you work in the day? 
‘From nine to eleven in the morning, and 


}| from two till five in the afternoon.” 


‘How old are you?’ 

‘Almost nine.’ 

‘Do-you ever get tired of turning this 

great wheel?” 
‘Yes, sometimes.’ 
‘And what do yon do then?’ . 
take the other hand?’ 
The lady gave him a piece of money?’ 
‘Is this for my mother?’ he asked, ook- 


ing pleased. 


‘No, it is for yourself,’ 


“Thank you, ma'am,’ the boy said, and} 


the lady departed. 
She went’ home strengthened in her devo- 
tion to duty, and instructed in true practi- 


i eal philosophy, by the words and example 


of alittle child. ‘The next time,’ she Said 
to herself, ‘that duty seems hard to me I 


will remember the child, and take the other 
hand.’ 


— 


WHAT FAME COSTS. 


When Judson, the great pioneer of ‘the 
American Missions was in this country, | 
chanced to meet him in New York one day, 
coming out of a densely crowded church, 
whither he had come to attend a Mission- 
ary Convention. Laying his hand on my | 
shoulder, he saia: 

_ ‘Do your shoulders ache?’ 

I replied in the negative. 

‘Well, mine do. Every bone in my 
body aches. I have had my hands nearly | 
shaken off to-day. It costs something to | 
be the subject of needless attentions. I 
wish I was back in Burmah at my work. I | 
cannot steal into the remotest corner with- © 
out hearing ‘there's Judson! there's 
son!’ I am brought before the public when — 
I do not wish to be; and,’ passing his hand _ 
over the back of his head, (he had but lit- 
tle gray hair, ) ‘shortly I shall have no hair 
on my head.’ | 

We were still standing in the vestibule | 
of the church, and looking about for the | 
cause of this somewhat singular remark, | 
beheld a crowd of ladies, the foremost one 
holding in one hand a pair of scissors, and 
in the other a lock of Judson’s hair, which 
she had taken, it seems, without ‘leave 
license.’ 

At this moment, Judson turned on m? 
with a look which I shall never forget, and 
added, with emphasis and deep emu 
‘Yes, and these same people would let the 
cause of Missions Y. Observer, 


You want air, not physic; you want pure | 
air, not medicated air; you want 
as plenty of meat and bread will 


on 
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THE WIDOW’S CONSOLATION. | 


| BY MARY A. DENISON. 


“Poor little Katy! with your red and 
frozen feet, and your blue lips, come here, 
child—what are you doing to-day ?” 

“Picking up broken wood, ma’m, and 
little chips for mammy to make her fire with. 
I gota big lot yesterday, but oh! it’s so 
cold !” 

“] wonder the tears do not freeze in your 
blue eyes! Poor little icy fingers! Here, 
let me hold them in my warm gloves. Is 
your name Katy, my child ?” 

“Yes’m ; didn’t you know me ?”’ | 

‘“T never saw you before, little one ; never 
heard of you, but I thought yoyr name must 
be Katy’ Then to herself she said—<‘It | 
is almosther living image! how wonder- 


| | Some woolen stockings, while the large blue 
eyes of the child followed her movements 


| | 


| full’ “Again she spoke—‘‘ Where do you 
| live, and why are you clothed so thinly ? 
Can’t you get warm shoes, my child? and 
| are these old rags all you have for this frosty 
weather 
Yes’m ; I ain’t had only rags this many a 
day. I didn’t never have any whole shoes, 
I guess, unless when I was a little baby ; 
and mother—’ the voice quivered now—* 


mother says she wishes I was dead ’cause 
I cost 80 much,” | 


richer heart, there, for the sweet looking 
woman took the child away from her half- 
filled basket, and entering a store opposite, 
bought her a pair of warm, thick shoes and 


with a bewildered stare, 

FON ond f little Katy, now go home and 

we hae basket to your mother. You 
n't gather any more chips to-day, for 
'e 18 money enongh to last a week ; but 


0- 
dinenaie have your. face nice and clean, 


© Same corner where I saw you first ; 


Rich furs and cloak of velvet covered a 


||| nd your hair combed and curled, and stand 


Ish 


— 


‘““Yes’m ;”’ replied Katy, and stood still 
bewildered, looking first at the shoes, and 
then at the money, casting a long tearful 
glance down the street to watch, and with- 
out. knowing it, pray for the sweet lady 
gliding off so gracefully, and then, spring- 
ing, singing, like a little bird, Katy went 
home. 7 

Up oneavenue, down another, crossing 
now a narrow street where the thick walled 
houses cast a gloomy shadow—now a wide, 
grand promenade, where from windows 
lined with costly laces, the .brightest eyes 


moved little Katy’s friend tillshe came to 
asplended mansion. ‘Thesun struck golden 
shapes all over the great glistening plate- 
glass windows. The silver on the door 
shone like a mirrow; the steps were of 
whitest and purest marble: all was bright 
and beautiful, and like a great monument 
bore upon its imposing front, sacred’ to 
wealth. Alas! it was also sacred to gor- 
row ; it wasacostly mausoleum. Shrouded 
woe sat daily looking out from its maguifie 
cent shrine. 


Tripping up the steps, pulling at the glit- 


|tering bell-handle the lady gained’ .an en- 


trance, then moving as one familiar with the 
way, she entered a darkened room profusely 
craped, and in which there seemed to be nei- 
ther life nor motion. 

But a slight rustling was heard, and a 
pale, sad-faced woman, still young, still 
beautiful, moved from a lounge, and coming 
| forward greeted her visitor, 

“Still weeping—still refusing to be com- 
forted !’ said the Jatter with a sweet, but 
half reproachful air. ‘‘Dear Annie, how 
yougrieve all who love you! Does heaven 
give you no comfort ?” i 

“None,” replied. the other, speaking in 


— 


| and most coral lips peeped forth—still on 


aheavy, listless voice; ‘‘my heart grows _ 


heavier as the slow time wears away. I 


all have something pretty for you.” 


+ 


| would I could build a humble home near | 
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Katie’s grave and live imits shadow the few 
days allotted me.” 

! Annie! what shall I say to comfort 
you, since you say. our holy religion does 
not? Do you not love to picture the beau- 
tiful little angel as a ministering spirit in 
heaven ? She may be now near you.” 

‘*E cannot realize it,’’ replied the other ; 
‘this weary weight of woe crushes me con- 
tinually. ‘Think of it sister; first of our 
mother—then my husband, young, bouyant, 
happy, beloved—now my child, my 


only one. ©!” she cried with asob, ‘“‘God| 


forgive me, but I cannot think He needed 
them as much as I did.” : 
_ “You will be sorry some day for speak- 


ing thus of the Most High, Annie.” After | 


a moment's pause she asked, Have you 
been out to-day 7’ 

“Once was the reply. 

to walk, I mean 

“No I only drove to Katie’s grave.’’ 
| “Will you walk with me to morrow 
Annie ?”’ 
- “How can you ask it? What, mingle im 
the heartless throng! beheld the traffic of 
the gay world! hear children’s happy 
voices! See them at play! See mothers 
with their beloved ones! Behold babes 


gathering about the step of the poor—who| 


never lose their little ones,” she added bit- 
terly. ‘Oh! howcan you ask it 2” _ 

_ “Annie, there are homeless children—the 
poor are sometimes called to lay down the 
broken cross of life, leaving their children 
the thorns at its head--dear Annie 


“Say on,”’ murmured the mourner lifting | 


her languid eyes. 

“If Idared suggest—if you onl 
—would—adopt——_”’ 

The young widow raised her hand with 
a deprecating motion. “That is enough,” 


y would 


she cried ma voice of anguish—*“ don’t, 
don’t wound me afresh. O! J looked for é 


you to come, thinking you would give me 


something so horrible——my angelic chi}, 
O! mothers angel-darling —to fj your 
place!” Hereyes were raised to the por: 
traitof a child. Soft golden shades stole 
over the rich tinting, sifting as they did 
through amber-colored curtains. The haf: 
was brown and rippling, falling around the 
neck and temples in loose, large curls, with 
& tint of yellow gloss im every delicatewave, 
The eyes were heaven’s own blue, deep and 
full of spiritual light, the features werelove- 
ly, very lovely—the child looked an angel, 

“T am going away, Annie, going very 
soon you know, andI thought you might 
give me the sweet pleasure—but since it | 
makes you unhappy, I will not ask you 
again. I hgve at home a little frock of 
Katie’s—you remember the blue one; snd 
‘some other things which were laid aside st 
the time of her last visit ; shall I bringthem | 
to-morrow ?” 

“Yes please do; I missed them Every 
thing she ever wore—every thing shetouched | 
‘or looked upon, is sacred to me now.” 
Her sister had gone, and throwing ber- 
‘self helplessly upon her lounge agai, 
Annie Worthington sobbed with a bitter- 
ness that shouk her slight frame. 


‘‘And them’s all the chips you brought 
home! You little graceless good fo | 
nothing! You little--gracious! 
alive, how came you with all that money: 

lit- 
‘‘Somebody give it to me ; returned 
tle Katy triumphantly—‘‘and them 
displaying her thick shoes and | 
“Now you Katy, if I thought yous?* | 
this, break every bone in your | 
I'm poor enough patience knows 
honest, or I wouldn't have to work ries 

dog to keep soul and body together. sed 
here and tell me all about it.” 
The child obeyed. 
“Well! if that ain’t a grat 
shouted the woman, clapping her 


hands © 


| Consolation. Instead of that you suggest 


her sides and surveying the little om 
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was evidently very proud of her present. 
There could not be a greater contrast than 
hetween the virago and the child. ‘The for- 
mer was large and raw-boned, coarse fea- 
tured, yellow and sallow; the child was 
sunny, airy, beautiful, in spite of her dress 
of poverty. She lightened the dark room 
as if a beam from heaven had strayed in. 
“And what do you suppose she’s going 
to give you to-morrow ?” asked the woman, 
hurrying to her wash-tub with a frown, as 
though she begrudged the few moments she 
had spent in au ‘‘T wish she’d take you 
and keep you.” 
! dear me—I wish 
echoed little Katy, earnestly. 


she would,” 


|| “You do, do you?” the frown deepened, 


“after all I’ve done for you! You're an 
ungrateful little wretch, and that’s a fact ; 
such folk’s brats always are. Well, well 
—go out and get something for you supper 
with your money, or you won't have any, I 
can tell you.’ 

The next day little Katy stood expectantly 
atthe corner. Her face was very clean and 
shining ; her hair was combed out, not, 
curled, for her mother, as she called her, had 
not had time to ‘fuss’ with it, she said. 
She looked so pretty, with breathless expec- 
tation painted on her face—her cheeks rosy 
red, her eyes shining, that every body 
stopped to glance at her. 

‘O ! there she is !’ cried Katy, as the same 
graceful figure she had yesterday seen came 
insight. Katy was led into a sheltering 
place, enveloped in a cloak, a neat bonnet 
ted over her curls in place of the woolen 
comforter, full of holes, and then the child 
Was swiftly taken toa pleasant house not 
far off. Here full of wonder, yet smiling, 


ome next. She saw on a pretty bed a 
child’s frock of blue—she submitted to have 
her tresses carefully curled, and then arrayed 

| in the blue dress with its trimmings of 
white down, she was transformed from a 


“she waited whatever would 


beggar to the semblance of the child of lux- 
ury. Ifshe had been beautiful before—how 
wondrously lovely was she now! And 
marvelously it was to see the instant ease, 
grace and self-possession that followed ‘her 
arrayment in rich clothing. Carefully 
instructing her charge how to act, what to 


do, a carriage was procured, and the lady - 


and the little one drove up to the mansion 
where the widow mourned in or cages and 
refused to be comforted. | 
Again the bell rang—Katy was led into 
the gloom of the rich parlors and there 
stood trembling while the servant announced 
her presence. 
‘A little child!’ said the widow eagerly, 
entering the room, what can a little child 
want of me? Oh, ‘Katie! q have you ‘come 
These words were uttered ina shrickitig 
voice as the widow sprang towards'the child 
and fell upon her knees, her arms enclasping 
her. ‘O! my darling! who are: you? 
what does it mean? her dress—her eyes— 
her beautiful hair. AmI awake, Katie, 
Katie, is it you? have you come down from 
heaven ?’ | 
‘It is Katy,’ said a gentle voice—your, 
Katie if you will, God has sent her.’ 
“What does it mean? May she be mine ?’ 
cried the widow, tearfully, holding the child 
close to her bosom, kissing lips, cheeks 
and brow,——she must be mine ; I cannot let 
her go, so like! so- like! My heart yearns 
for her with a love it has not felt since I 
buried my darling; oh! sister, are r you very 
sure I can have her ?” 
‘You shall know soon, Annie,’ said the 
gentle voice—and soon she knew. The 
coarse Woman was not Katy’s mother ; she 


had taken her when an infant from a poor. 


hovel where a woman of refinement lay 
dying ; a widow who had lost husband and 
worldly possessions, and wasa strangerin‘a 
strange land. New light came to the child- 
less mother’s eyes—new beauty to~ 
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sweet face—the child was like an evangel of 
love to her—for it was given to her, her lit- 
tle Katie sent from heaven. 

Twelve years had passed away, and there 
was a bridal in the splended mansion of Mrs. 
Annie Worthington. Katy, the widow’s 


peerless adopted daughter, stood by the side | 8 


of one of God’s ministers—a worthy, some 
said a wonderful man—wonderful in his 
gifts and graces—the son of a saint now in 
glory. As the widow looked on, she re- 
called the long past, the day when the dear 
child stood for the first time within her home 
arrayed in her dead darling’s garments. 
What had she not been to her since then? 
The greatest comfort God ever gave to mor- 
talbeing. She had taught her trust and 
faith in heaven—reconciled her to the will 
of her Heavenly Father by her own artless 
piety. The sister who had brought this 
pearl of a great price to the desolate hearth, 
slept in « fereign land whither she had gone 
aS @ missionary, but her works still spoke 
of her, still followed and blessed her. The 
eyes of Mrs. Worthington filled with tears 
as she threw her arms about the young, fair 
bride, and invoked a blessing. Then she 
murmured as she pressed her lips to the 
pure brow— ‘This was the Lord’s doing, and 


itis marvelous in our ‘eyes.’——Mother’s 
Journal. 


| 

Dear Avrora:—In each one of your 
most welcome monthly visits, I have no- 
noticed 2 contribution from some one of 
the pupils of Browrsville Female College. 
Now as I had the pleasure of being at 
Brownsville last week aad greatly enjoyed 
the commencement exercises, I must send 
you a short sketch of what gave the high- 
est satisfaction to myself and to a large 
crowd of attentive listeners, composed of 
citizens of the town and county, together 
with many visitors from a distance, both 
male and female. _ 
‘It was a warm July morning, and on a 
crowded car we were quite anxious to reach 
the desired haven before ihe heat of noon 
came on, Suddenly our gigantic iron 

orse emerged from a dense forest, into a 


— 


bright open expanse, and in a twinkli 

with rapid strides, he whirled us to the 
Depot, where hacks and coaches awaited 
the alighting passengers. We took seats 
in a friend’s carriage and were Soon plegs. 
antly ensconced in his hospitable domi. 
cile. A ride in the 
ave us the opportunity of judgip ’ 
ably of the town, with 
shady roads leading in every direction, and 


afternoon 


fer its great tendency towards improvement | 
in buildings, street-making, enclosures, eto, || 
It seemed quite a gala day there, for at 


every turn we met a buggy or a carriage 
in full trot—a boy on his poney, ina galop, 


or a lady in equestrian attire, taking an 


evening lope with her brave cavalier at her 
side. ‘There were ladies, young and old; 
there were men and boys; there were school 
girls and smaller children; nurses and ba- 
by buggies, promenading the side walks 
in various parts of the town. One beau- 
tifully graded walk, leading from the Pub- 
lic Square to the College, seemed the fa- 
vorite resort. Along this way it was inter- 
esting the next day to see the whole school 
proceeding to the Church. The pupils 
were all tastefully dressed in cerelean blue 
and white; no other color appearing, and 
their heads most sensibly and appropri 
ately protected from the sun by stiaw hats. 
They sat altogether in the body of the Bap- 
tist Church, the smaller ones in front and 
gradually increasing in size towards the 
rear. It was highly significant of the 
training they had been receiving, to 8 
their erect posture and quiet yet deeply at- 
tentive attitude during the whole of there 
ligious services. 

"The commencement sermon, delivered 
by Rev. Mr. Jones of Jackson, did credit 
to the head and heart of that excellentmm 
ister, and was listened to with alm 
breathless interest. His concluding © 
marks to the graduating class, wel® 
excellent and so touching, that few ‘ey 
were undimmed by a tear.” 

The commenced Monday 
with the Primary Preparatory De to 
and was conducted in such’a sapere 
be very enlivening even amid the 
of elementary principles. 5 : 
juvenile elocution and of music, VO bout 
instrumental, were introduced throug 
the exercises, to show the progres® a 
arts and accomplishments. 
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LETTER FROM BLM GROVE. 974 2 


| In every department, the teachers proved 
by their success in communicating knowl- 
edge, that tothem it was a ‘“lelighful task 
to teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
Succeeding days were devoted to the exam- 
‘nation of the more advanced pupils, An 
mterest was kept up by the variety and by 
the lively and piquant manner in which 
the exercises were conducted, ‘The exain 
nation of the graduating class elicited the 
deepest interest. As those eight promising: 
young females, moved to their places, with: 
simost painful anxiety manifested in their 
countenances, I could not repress a thrill 
of startling emotion. Before me were spec- 
imens of cultivated intelligences in their 
varied lines of loveliness. There was the 
open, candid, air, the gentle tone and touch 
refined; there was inquiring and independent. 
thought; mingling with  self-distrusting 
worth; there was the furtive glance of 
sparkling wit; blending with diffident su- 
periority; there was the sweet charm of 
sprightly thoughtfulness; allying its win- 
ning graces with the deeper investigating 
mien of maturer years. Forming these 
| ideas of them at their first appearance, you 
may judge with what delight I heard their 
ready and sensible replies to the various 
intricate questions, which were propounded, 
hot by teacher alone, but by many visi- 
tors who were requested to participate in 
the examination. I am sure I never heard 
| anything more intensely interesting than 
their examination, particularly on Kame’s 
Elements, and Butler’s Analogy. The au- 
dience seemed completely satisfied with their 
youthful attainments. Several gentlemen, 
of much ability, expressed their gratifica- 
tron; and one, of very peculiar, but bril- 
liant intellect, called aloud, ‘‘We are now 
convinced that those young ladies have 
prosecuted their studies in such a manner, 
that hereafter they can easily study dy and 
for themselves; and that they can now at- 
ma whatevever height they may choose, in 

realm of mental acquirements.’’ 


Of the excellencies of those beautiful es - 
Says which were read on Commencement 
day, it would perhaps be useless for me to 
speak, since they will all, no doubt, adorn 
your own bright pages. It was announced 
| by their respected President that he knew 


that those essays were original, having ie. | 


gested the subject and the manner of treat- 
ing them himself. I never felt more com- 
pletely captivated in my life than I did 
with the appearance of those fine girls on 
this important occasion. They were dressed 
with elegant simplicity: a white embroid- 
ered muslin dress, witha blue ribbon knot- 
ted tastefully about the waist, and a ‘simple 
wreath of white flowers—nature’s own pro- 
ductions—mingled gracefully with their 
glossy tresses. Not one article ef jewelry, 
not even a neck-lace or breast-pin. The 
effect was admirable. Here was manifested 
the adorning of the mind, which their loved 
preceptor had ever held up as the conspicu- 
ous object of their efforts. This we gath- 
ered from the few brief, yet pointed remarks, 
he made to them, when conferring their 
beautiful diplomas. There was deep pathos 
and the tenderest sympathy in many hearts 
as he handed them back to their parents 
and to society, and how could I help from 
moralizing on the manner in which the ex- 
ercises were conducted. It was evident, 
from the answers of every class that mounted 
the platform, that the prominent feature in 
their culture was, to traziw them .to think, 
and to think correetly. 

But my letter is much longer than I had 
designed, and Ihave not yet described half. 
There was the brilliant entertainment, Mon- 
day night, of elocution, and French, and 
English dialogues. The drawing for the 
prizes by at least thirty girls, who had re- 
ceived no demerit marks during the past 
year, and who marched out in procession 
wearing chaplets of flowers and bearing 
boquets in token of theirhonor. ‘Thenthere- 
was the excellent address of Rev Mr..Drane, 
of Memphis, before the society teat 
night; and lastly, concert night, whic 
being highly tasteful and artistic, greatly 
delighted those who could hear. But the 
large hall was so crowded that it was at 
once determined, and forthwith effective 
steps were taken, to erect a thrible sized 
hall for the next occasion. An ry 
complimentary party was given by the 
et gentlemen, and passed:off pleasantly. 
But now, dear Aurora, I have trespassed 
long enough on your patience. Yet, 1 know 
you would have enjoyed all this as much 
did your very warm.admirer. 

Dotty Danprings. 

Elm Grove, July 1858. : 
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EDITOR'S PORT-FOLIO. | 


Folic. 


The question whether males and females 
should be educated in different schools, or 
whether they should be classed together, 
without distinction of sex, through the 
whole course of their mental training, seems 
to be exciting considerable mterest in some 
quarters. We learn that a memorial has 
recently been presented to the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Michigan, pe- 
titioning them to admit female students 


into their University, granting them all the | 


advantages and privileges enjoyed by young 
men. ‘The Board has taken this matter 
under consideration, but their final decision 
is not yet known. 
Those who advocate this measure, urge, 
as reasons for its adoption, that mind 
knows no sex, and whatever course of men- 
tal traming is found effectual inthe devel- 
opment of one mind would be equally so 
for another; that, as God has every where 


| mingled the sexes, by placing brothers and 
sisters to grow up side by side in the same’ 


family, it cannot be in accordance with His 
will to separate them for any considerable 
period; and, therefore, it cannot be done 
without loss to both; that young gentlemen 
and ladies, by being associated together in 


their collegiate course, would exert a mutu- 


ally beneficial influence over each other, 
that the association with the Iadies would 
improve the manners and elevate the morals 


_ of young gentlemen, while the constant con- 


tact with the masculine mind, in the discus- 


| Spheres of the different sexes are to be swept 


to be man’s rival and competitor in all the 


the minds of the ladies. 


‘reasoning, but we are not yet convinced 
that, on the whole, any thing would be 


fourteen young women who recently sacked 


sions which daily arise in the recitation 
room, would greatly strengthen and improve. 


We confess there is some force jn this | 


gained by the proposed change. If all the 
old lines of demarkation between the 


away by woman’s-right-ism; if woman is ‘ 


walks of life, then doubtless the proposed 
ariangement would be a wise one. But, so 
long as her sphere 3s distinct and her duties 
differ from those of men, it seems desirable 
that her education should, in some respects 
at least, be different; and the adaptation of 
her mental training to her necessities as 4 
woman, can better be secured in separate 
schools, than if she were educated in the 
same classes with young gentlemen. That 
such an arrangement would be beneficial to 
young men may be admitted, but still the 
question remains, whether our danghters 
would not lose more by it than our sons 
would gain. 


| 


Seated, this morning, in close proximity 
to a pile of exchanges, our eyes happened 
to rest accidentally on a paragraph in ‘Life 
Illustrated,’ in which the editor speaks of 


a groggery in Bristol, Ohio, and destroye’ 
the liquors. For this they were tried in 4 
Justices’? Court, and acquitted, on the 
ground that the groggery was 4 nuisances 


and the girls had a right to abate it. pe | 
adds, “We take the above a8 & de i 
allowed 10 


symptom that if females were 7. | 
vote and hold office, every grog-shop™ 
land would be speedily annihilated. a | 

We are fully prepared to adinit the 1m 


thilati nol; 
portance of the annihilation here bi , | | 
and we believe, with the above-name 
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| tor, that it is in the power of females to ac- 
complishit. Not, however, by mobocracy, 
not by exercising the right of suffrage, for 
which he contends; nor by holding any ot- 
fices, except those which they hold under 
God, the offices of mothe, daughter, wife, 
| ister, friend; offices which place in their 
hands more power to affect the weal or woe 
ef the human race than any ever held under 
sivil governments. 

Who keep those grogger'es, and who 
frequent them? Are they not cvery one of 
them mothers’ sons? And did not those 
very mothers make the blackberry cordial, 
and put the brandy in it and the sugar; 
and did they not, in summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold, give it to their darling boys? 
Did they not put up the tempting brandy 
peaches and cherries, and press the juice 
from the grapes and currants to make wine 
to grace their side-boards? Did they not 
bestow more time and attention upon grati- 
fying the palates and adorning the bodies 
of their children than in cultivating their 
hearts and minds? And is it not their fault 
if animal appetite now predominates over 
their moral and intellectual nature? 
| Go, ask yonder reeling inebriates, as they 

stagger through the streets, if they came 
forth from homes from which alcohol in 
every form was excluded. In ninety-nine 


no! Their appetite for alcoholic stimulants 
was formed under the immediate influence 
of those female friends who should have 
Sought to shield them from the power of 
temptation. Women create the necessity 
for groggeries, and support them by send- 
ing forth into the world young men predis- 
posed to love the flavor and the stimulus 
imparted by alcohol. Drunkenness, like 
charity, begins at home. It begins by tast- 
ing the wine, the cordial, the brandy-fruit. 
etc., and if it is never allowed to have a be- 
giuning, the terrible end will most assu- 
tedly be avoided. It is in woman’s power 


like to be without them.’’ 


cases out of a hundred they will tell y ou | 


— 


to banish alcohol from home, and if this 
were done universally, in one short genera- 
tion it would cease to be called for at the 
groggeries; and thus would become extinct, 
as a matter of necessity. 

But, says our mother, and her voice. is 
echoed by hundreds of others, ‘These 
things are so fashionable that I should not 
Ah, here is the 
difficulty! What we need to reform the 
world, is, not to take woman out of her 
sphere and send her forth to vote at the 
polls, to hold public offices and to har- 
rangue promiscuous assemblages, but to 
elevate her morally and intellectually above 
tle tyranny of custom, so that, while she 
carefully cultivates all the graceful require- 
ments that truly adorn her sex, she may 
cultivate also that strength of moral prin- 
ciple which will enable her to dare to do 
right, and to inquire what : is duty, rather 
than what is fashion. 

True, wine, and cordial, and bratty 


are very fashionable in some quarters, but | 


where are the sons raised in those fashion- 
able families going to? Look around you 
and see. 
are becoming the victims of intemperance 
and vice. In one generation their property 
will have passed into other hands, and 
their names be remembered only to be exe- 
crated. We need, in our homes, mothers 


who feel that the temporal and-eternal in- — 


terests of their children impose obligations 
upon them, more sacred than their allegi- 
ance to custom. Woman has in her hands 
a power almost unlimited, and did she but 
use it aright, it would prove, next to the 
Christian religion, the most efficient agency 


in the removal of moral and social evils. | 


’Tis hers to watch the creeping tendrils of 


the infant minds as they put forth in search 


of light and knowledge, and it is her privi- 
lege to twine them around the pillars of 
truth and virtue. 
leave the domestic hearth and mingle in the 


With very few exceptions they | 


We would not have her © 
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strife of politics, that by her presence she 
may restrain the disorders that prevail 
around the polls, but we would have her 
watch so narrowly the unfolding character 
of the next generation of voters that, with 
the blessing of God om her faithful endeav- 
ors, there will soon be no disorders to be re- 
pressed. 


The editor of ‘Life Illustrated’ talks like 


a very sensible man on most subjects, but 
when he advocates female suffrage, and of- 
fice-holding, and lynch-lawing, we think he 
has mistaken the direction in which the 
power of woman can best be exerted for the 
benefit of the human race. 

It is the glory of manhood to possess, in 
their highest degree of perfection, the manly 
attributes and virtues. Woman’s glory 
consists, not in being like him, but im the 
full and harmonious development of her 
own peculiar characteristics. Neither sex 
can lay aside its distinctive traits and ap- 
proximate the other, without Toss of true 
dignity. Whenever we look upona human 
biped, clothed m the habiliments of a man, 
but with effeminate face peering out of clus- 
ters of curls, and fair delicate hands glitter- 
ing with rings; emotions of contempt in- 
stinctively arise. We feel that he is a bur- 
lesque upon the true man, who, with strong 
hand and brave heart, is prepared to grapple 


successfully with the stern realities of life— 


to level the mountain and raise the valley, 
and bring the physical world into subser- 
viency to his wishes. The masculine who 
glories in soft hands, jewelry and perfumes, 
and scorns contact with the rough protube- 
rauces of material world, cannot command 
the respect due to a man, nor awaken ‘the 
love which is awarded to the gentler guali- 
ties of woman. So the female who unsexes 
herself by departing from the sphere in 
which the Creator designed she should 
move, loses hér power as a woman, without 
attaining to the strength of manhood.— 


| human heart, through her affections and 
moral sensibilities. She naturally shrinks 
from direct contact with the euter world, 
and she cannot do violence to her own na. 
ture without inflicting injury upon society, 
Force of character, decision, energy, and 
self-reliance she needs, but these are not at 
variance with true feminine delicacy, and 
she can find ample scope for the exercise of 
| those qualities, without entering upon scenes 
repugnant teher womanly instincts. Where 
her mission of labor and love'is properly 
fulfilled, she will not be needed at the polls, 
in public offices, at the bar, or in the pulpit; 
for her influence will have placed in those 
positions men who are capable of seeing 
that the affairs of the outer world are wisely 
managed. 


The following extract is taken froma 
letter written in Ireland, in 1752—one || 
hundred and six years ago. The words 
were addressed by one church member to 
another, at a time when difficulties had 
arisen in the denomination to which they 
belonged. In comparing these words with 
the writings of some of those who claim to 
be Christian writers of the present day, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the present 
century is not mech in advance of the last 
in exemplifying the true spirit of Christi 
anity. If the suggestions here made were 
carefully carried out by all who profess t0 
\love the cause of Christ, how soon would 
the dissensions which now disturb the pea” 
of our Zion, be forgotten ! | 

“Though, as thou sayest, ‘ things look 


t home; and as we are 
bad, let us look well s of doing s0Y 


to make matters better, let 
doing any thing 


furthering others. 
in us with the engines and tools of ou 


‘Woran’s power lies in her access to the|tupt nature, which he finds there: poe 
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crafty is the serpent, that he will seem to 
employ these weapons for the good cause, 
) against himself ; whereas, he works in a 
@g mystery for himself, against the cause, by 
5 raising heats, and divisions, and hardness 
of heart between brethren. But let us en- 
deavor, a8 much as in us lies, to lrve peace- 
ably with all men, and if we see a brother 
offend in breaking any brenah of our Chris- 
tisn testimony, and by the fire of pure zeal 
warming and cleansing our own hearts, we 
find that the truth, as will often be the case, 
calls for a witness to it, let us wait to be 
guided by the spirit of love and meekness, 
to bear our innocent, faithful testimony; and 
if it be not received, stand in the counsel of 
the same spirit, and let not that get up 
_ || which would render evil for evil, but over- 
|| come evil with good.” | 


— 


THE WEDDING GUEST: A Tale of the 
Bride and Bridegroom. By T. S. ARTHER. 


| The above is the title of a volume re- 
B || cently issued by Peck & Bliss, Philadel- 
phi. Its design is to illustrate and enforce 
the duties arising from the conjugal rela-. 


| poetry, exhibiting the beauty of domestic. 
| aevinees, and pointing out the errors to 
| *© avoided,and the course to be pursued by. 
q those who would attain to it. It would be 
| 4 very appropriate wedding gift, either toa 
| ®nde or a bridegroom, and we wish it could 
| be placed in the ha 
pair. We subjoin a few extracts : 
18 n0 relation inlife so important, 
: a © involving so much of happiness or 
be as that of husband and wife. Yet, 
W rarely is it that the parties, when con- 


this relation, have large experience, 
oe insight into character, or truly know 


Mon. It contains sketches, essays and| 4 


nds of every newly-mar- 


the tenderest confidence, and for each other 


the warmest love; but only a brief time can 
pass ere they will discover that the har- 
monious progression of two minds, each of 
which has gained an individual and inde- 
pendent movement, is not always a thing of 
easy attamment. ‘Too soon, alas! is felt a 
jar of discord—too soon self-will claims an 
individual freedom of action that is not 
fully accorded; and unless there is wisdom 
and forbearance, temporary or permanent 
anhappiness is sure to follow.”’ 


As specimens of the advice given to avoid 
such a result, we give the following: 


your wife on all occasions, your interest is 
hers; and undertake no plan contrary to her 
advice and approbation. Independently of 


| better motives, what a responsibility does 


it free you from; for, if the affair turn out 
ill you are spared repreaches, both from her 
and from your own feelings. But, the fact 


ence on her husband’s mind, is often pre- 
cisely the person who has least; and a man 
will frequently take the advice of a stranger, 
who cares not for him or his interest, in 
preference to the cordial and sensible opin-. 
ion of his wife. A due consideration of 


but, independent of these, policy should in-. 
fluence you; for there is in woman an intul- 
tive quickness, a sagacity, a penetration, 
and a foresight into the probable conse- 
uences of an event, that make her peculi- 
arly calculated to give her opinion and ad- 
vice. ‘If I was making up a plan of con-, 
sequence,’ said the great Lord Bolingbroke, 
‘I should like first to consult with a sensible’ 
woman.’”’ 
ak | * * * 
‘Never witness a tear from your wife: 
with apathy or indifference. Words, looks, 
actions, all may be artificial, but a fear 1s 
unequivocal; it comes direct from the heart, 


and speaks at once the Janguage of truth, 
nature, and sincerity! Be assured, when: 


not behold it with coldness or insensibility.’’ 


| Memselves. Tn each other they may have 


| assail your wife, your tenderness and atten- 


‘‘ Make it an established rule to consult 


is, she who ought to have the most influ- 


the domestic evils such a line of conduct is 
| calculated to produce, might, one. would | 
think, be sufficient to prevent its adoption;, | 


you see a tear on her cheek, her heart: is. 
touched; and do not, I again repeat it, do . 


‘Should illness, or suffering of any kind,’ 


| 
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tion are then prc iliarly called for; and is she 
a woman of sensibility, believe me, a look of 
love, aword of pity or sympathy will, at 
times, have a better effect than the prescrip- 
tions of her physician.”’ 


I know not any attention which renders 
a woman at all times so agreeable to her 
husband, as cheerfulness and good humor. 
It possesses the powers ascribed to magic. 


It gives charms where charms. are not, and 


imparts beauty to the plainest face. Full 
of cares and business what a relaxation toa 
man is the cheerful countenance and pleas- 
ant voice of the gentle mistress of his home. 
On the contrary, a gloomy dissatisfied man- 
ner is the poison of affection, and though a 
man may not scem to notice it, it is chilling 
and repulsive to his feelings, and he will be 
very apt to seek elsewhere for those smiles 
and that cheerfulness which he finds not in 
his own home. If possible, let your hus- 
band suppose you think him a good hus- 
band, and it will be a strong stimulus to 
his being so. As long as he possesses the 


“|| character he will take some pains to deserve 


it, but when he has once lost the name he 


will be very apt to abandon the reality al- 
together.”’ 


* * * 


‘‘There are few husbands so bad as to be 
destitute of good qualities, and probably 
very decided ones. Let the wife search 
out, and’accustom herself to dwell on those 
good qualities, and let her treat her own 
errors, not her husband’s with severity. I 


| have seldom known a dispute between man 


and wife, in which faults on both sides 
were not conspicuous, and really it is no 
wonder, for we are so quick-sighted to the 
imperfections of others, so blind and lenient 
to our own, we throw all the blame in cases 
of discord, upon’ the opposite party, and 
never think of accusing ourselves.”’ 


‘Particularly shun what the world calls 
in ridicule ‘curtain lectures.’ When you 
both enter your room at night, and shut 
your door, endeavor to shut out at the same 
moment, all discord and contention, and 
look on your chamber as a ‘retreat from 
the vexations of the world, a shelter sacred 
to peace and affection.”’ 


A I respectfully call the attention of | 
the readers of the Aurora to the fact that | 
I have disposed of my interest as its pub- 
lisher, to Mr.: W. R. GULLEY, who will, 
henceforth perform all business pertaining 
to its publication. I shall continue to edit 
and publish the ‘South-Western Dollar 
Weekly.” Believing that a concentration. 
of individual energy on both these publica. 
tions will Jead to their success, and as the | 


new arrangement will enable the publishers 
to issue them more promptly, it is pre- 
sumed the change will be satisfactory to all 
concerned. 
With earnest desire for the success of | 
the Aurora, and long years of pleasure in 
its perusal for jts readers, | 
I remain, respectfully, 


THOS. M. HUGHES. 


a 


It is generally expected when a new pub- 
lisher takes charge of a magazine or papet, 
that he will indulge somewhat in promises — 
for the future, informing his patrons what 
he intends to perform in order to render | 
the publication more attractive. For one, _ 


we will make an exception to the ume 


| honored custom (?) and let the future speak 


plainly of our present intentions. 
To retain and merit the patronage at 
present bestowed upon the Aurora,” is the 


earnest wish of the publisher. 


WILL R. GULLEY. 
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